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PKEPACE. 


In this little book an attempt has been made to 
supply, in generally intelligible language, an explanation 
of the facts and mechanical principles on which the 
structure and operation of Steam Engines depend. 
Within the proposed limits of bulk and cost it would 
be impossible to give much practical detail. The 
object is, therefore, to supply those who desire to learn 
how it is that the Steam Engine has accomplished the 
miracles of power for which it has been so celebrated 
with the means of doing so, without the technicalities 
of art and science, and in a form and manner which 
will not require a greater amount of time and labour 
than they can readily bestow upon it. 

It is hoped that the simplicity of style and language 

and the comprehensive plan which have been adopted 

will attain this end, and that almost all who have 
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learned to read may in these pages learn how it is 
that steam power plays the important part ascribed to 
it in the arts and manufactures. 

In the Text, the explanations are given with but 
little reference to diagrams : but a selection of illus- 
trations is added in Chapter xxvn., by reference to 
which the Text will be still more clearly elucidated. 
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ON 

THE STEAM ENGINE. 


CHAP. I. — HOW STEAM PRODUCES MECHANICAL ACTION. 

1. The instrument by which steam accomplishes this is 
almost invariably a piston, moveable in a cylinder. 

A cylinder is a tube or pipe, but much larger in its dia^ 
meter, in proportion to its length, than tubes or pipes usually 
are. Thus a common proportion for a cylinder is 3 feet in 
diameter, inside measure, and 4 feet or 44 feet in length ; but 
this proportion is very variable according to circumstances. 

2. The piston is a solid plug, fitting the interior of the 
cylinder with sufficient precision to prevent steam from 
passing from the one side to the other, but with sufficient 
freedom of motion to enable it to move along the cylinder 
without any considerable loss of force to keep it in motion. 

3. The ends of the cylinder are understood to be closely 
stopped by lids. One of these lids is cast with the cylinder, 
and forms, in fact, part of it ; the other is attached to it by 
screws and nuts, and fitted so exactly that steam cannot 
escape at the joints. 

4. Small apertures are provided at each end of the cylin- 
der, furnished with stoppers or valves, by which steam may 
be admitted or allowed to escape at pleasure. 

5. Now it will be easily understood, that if a blast of 
steam be admitted at one end of the cylinder it will blow 

b2 
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the piston to the other end : if a blast of steam be admitted 
at the other end, that which had previously been admitted 
being allowed to escape, the piston will be blown back again. 

If we have the means, then, of taking in a blast of steam 
alternately at the one end and at the other end of the 
cylinder, the piston will be blown constantly backwards and 
forwards from end to end. 

The force with which this will be effected will depend on 
the force of the steam. 

6. This alternate motion of the piston from end to end of 
the cylinder, made with a certain degree of force, could 
accomplish nothing useful if it were confined within the 
cylinder ; it must be communicated to something outside 
which is required to be set in motion. 

7. This is accomplished by an appendage to one side of 
the piston, called the piston-rod. This is a round rod, 
firmly fixed into the centre of the piston, and passing 
through a hole made in the centre of the cover or lid of the 
cylinder, which I have already described, to be attached by 
screws and nuts. It must move in this hole as the piston 
does in the cylinder, so tightly as not to let any steam 
escape, and yet so freely as not to require any considerable 
power to urge it. 

8. It will be easily understood, that to attain this object 
very great precision of form is necessary m the internal 
surface of the cylinder and in the piston-rod. The cylinder 
is made of cast iron, but the inner surface of it, after being 
cast, is reduced to a precise cylindrical form by a boring 
machine. This machine scrapes off all roughness, and 
reduces every part of the inner surface to an exact circular 
form, of precisely the same diameter throughout the entire 
length of the cylinder. 

9. The piston, which is flat on either side and circular at 
its edge, to correspond with the cylinder, is made to fit the 
cylinder in steam-tight contact, and at the same time to 
move freely in it by a variety of contrivances which will be 
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noticed hereafter. Tor the present it will be sufficient to 
assume that mechanical art, in its present state, enables us 
to construct pistons and cylinders with so great a degree of 
precision that no steam whatever shall pass between them, 
and yet that the motion shall be almost perfectly free. 

10. The piston-rod, also of iron, is turned in a lathe so as 
to be truly round, and uniformly of the same diameter 
throughout its length. The hole through which it plays 
in the top of the cylinder is surrounded by a packing of 
hemp, soaked in oil and tallow, which is pressed against the 
sides of the piston-rod ; and in this way, whilst the motion 
is free, no steam escapes. 

11. The piston-rod thus partakes of the alternate motion 
which the piston itself receives, and conveys this motion to 
any object outside with which it may be connected. 

12. Thus the primary motion produced by steam power is 
an alternate motion backwards and forwards in a straight 
line ; but by an infinite variety of well-known mechanical 
contrivances, this alternate motion may be made to produce 
any other kind of motion that may be desired : thus we may 
make it keep a wheel in constant rotation, or move a weight 
continually in the same straight line and in the same 
direction. 

13. These points will be hereafter explained : for the pre- 
sent we establish the fact that steam can by the means 
indicated produce an alternate force backwards and forwards 
along a cylinder with a degree of energy proportionate to 
the force of the steam, and with a degree of speed propor- 
tionate to the rate at which the steam can be supplied. 

CHAP. II. — WHAT STEAM IS, AND WHAT ARE ITS PROPERTIES. 

1. I have spoken of the piston in the cylinder being driven 
from one end to the other by a blast of steam. This will at 
once suggest the resemblance of steam to air. Steam pos- 
sesses, in fact, a set of properties precisely the same as air ; 
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if air were heated to the same temperature as steam, it 
would, to all intents and purposes, possess the same 
mechanical properties; and if it were as manageable in 
other respects as steam is, we should have no occasion to 
resort to steam engines, but should have nothing but air 
engines. Air could blow the piston from end to end of the 
cylinder as well and in exactly the same manner as steam 
does. It will therefore greatly facilitate the comprehension 
of the qualities of steam to attend, in the first instance, 
to the corresponding qualities of air. 

2. Air is an elastic fluid, — so is steam. 

The meaning of an elastic fluid is one which may be 
squeezed or compressed into a less bulk ; or, on the other 
hand, which will expand itself into a greater bulk spon- 
taneously if room be given to it. 

3. All fluids, however, do not enjoy this property ; water 
does not partake of it at all ; it cannot be squeezed by any 
practical force into less dimensions than it naturally occu- 
pies, and whatever room you may give to it, it will not 
expand into greater volume. If air be enclosed in any 
vessel, it will spontaneously press on every part of the inner 
surface of such vessel with a certain force, tending, as it 
were, to burst the vessel. This is what is called its elas- 
ticity, If it be squeezed into a vessel of half the size, it 
will press on the inner surface of this vessel with just double 
the force ; and if, on the other hand, it be allowed a vessel 
of twice the size, it will spontaneously expand and fiU every 
part of such vessel, but will press on it with a diminished 
force, amounting to one-half its original pressure. 

4. In short, you may by compression reduce its bulk in 
any required proportion, and its bursting or elastic force 
w’ill be augmented in exactly the same proportion ; and you 
may, on the other hand, permit it to expand to any aug- 
mented volume, and its pressure will be diminished in 
precisely the proportion in which its volume will be 
increased. 
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5. All these are equally qualities of steam. 

Air is an invisible fluid, — so is steam. It is a great mis- 
take to imagine that the cloudy vapour that is seen issuing 
like white smoke from steam vessels or boilers is steam: 
the moment it becomes thus white and cloudy it ceases to 
be steam. 

These misty particles are particles of water, and not steam. 
If a glass vessel were filled with pure steam, it would bo as 
invisible as when filled with air. 

6. Steam is air made from water. 

Air may exist in different states of density, — so may 
steam. In either case the pressure or elasticity (other cir- 
cumstances being the same) is in proportion to the density. 

7. But as air is everywhere accessible and disposable, it 
may be asked why we may not use it for those mechanical 
purposes for which steam has proved so omnipotent, espe- 
cially seeing that the production of one is attended with 
great cost and trouble, while the other exists in unbounded 
quantity, and can be had everywhere and for nothing. To 
answer this we must consider those qualities in which steam 
differs from air. 


CHAP, n, — HOW WATER IS CONVERTED INTO STEAM, AND HOW 
STEAM IS RECONVERTED INTO WATER. 

1. If any source of heat be applied to water, the first and 
obvious effect will be to render the water hotter. 

2. But to this there will speedily be a limit. It will bo 
found that when the water has attained a certain heat, no 
further application of heat will augment its temperature, 
but it will then begin to diminish in quantity, and, as it 
were, to disappear ; and if the application of heat be con- 
tinued, the water will at length altogether vanish. It has 
in this case been gradually converted into steam, which 
has ascended into the surrounding atmosphere and mingled 
with it. 
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8. But tbia escape of tbe steam may be prevented. Lot 
a second vessel be provided and put in connection with that 
in which the water is heated, and let the communication with 
the external air be cut off. 

4. The steam produced from the water may be collected 
in this vessel, and when so collected, and submitted to 
examination, it will be found, as I have stated, to possess all 
tho mechanical properties of air. 

It thus appears that the liquid water is converted into tho 
elastic fluid steam by imparting to it a certain quantity of 
heat. 

6. One of the most remarkable changes which the water 
undergoes when it passes into the form of steam is its 
change of bulk, which is quite enormous. 

6. It is found that a quart of water evaporated under 
ordinary circumstances will produce about 1700 quarts of 
steam, but this proportion varies with circumstances, as we 
shall now see. 

7. Let us suppose that a piston is inserted in a tube, and 
that under the piston a small quantity of water is placed. 
For simplicity, let us suppose that quantity of water to be 
a cubic hich. Let the piston be arranged to press upon the 
water with a force of 15 lb., the ma^gnitude of the surface 
of the piston in contact with the water being a square inch ; 
and let us in this case put out of consideration any effect of 
the pressure of the external atmosphere, this pressure being 
represented by the 151b. imputed to the piston. Let a 
lamp be supposed to be applied under the tube, so as to heat 
the water within. The effect of the lamp for some time will 
be merely that of elevating the temperature of the water, 
but when the temperature shall have attained to 212° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, then the piston wiU be observed 
to begin to ascend in the cylinder, leaving an apparently 
unoccupied space between it and the water. The quantity 
of water will at the same time apparently diminish. The 
lamp continuing to act, the piston wiU continue slowly ta 
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ascend, and the water slowly to diminish, until at length all 
the water shall have disappeared. 

8. The piston win then be found to have ascended to such 
a height that the space below it in the cylinder will be 1700 
times greater than that which the water originally occupied. 
This space, which, if seen as it might be through glass, 
would appear empty, would in fact be filled with the steam 
produced from the water, which, like air, would be 
invisible. 

9. In this case we have supposed the steam to be pro- 
duced imder a pressure of 15 lb. on the square inch. Let 
us now, however, suppose things restored to their original 
state, and the piston to be loaded with 30 lb., or with 
15 lb. in addition to the atmospheric pressure, which makes 
a total of 30 lb. If the same process as before be repeated, 
it will now be found that before the piston begins to ascend, 
the temperature of the water will rise, not to 212®, as 
before, but to 252® ; the piston will then begin, as before, to 
ascend, and will continue to ascend until all the water shall 
have disappeared. It will not, however, rise now so as to 
leave 1700 times the original bulk of the water below it, but 
only the half of that amount, leaving a space for the steam, 
thus produced, about 850 times greater than the bulk of the 
water. 

Iq short, the piston may be loaded with any pressure 
greater or less than that which we have supposed. If loaded 
with a less pressure, the water will expand into steam of 
greater volume ; and if loaded with a greater pressure, it 
will expand into steam of less volume. The temperature 
also at which the water will begin to be converted into 
steam wiU vary, being higher for greater pressure and lower 
for less pressure. 

10. When the pressure is doubled, the steam produced 
will not be of precisely double the density, but wiU not vary 
much from that proportion. The reason of the variation — 
small as it is — is, that when the pressure is doubled, the 

B 3 
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temperature of the steam is augmented, and an increase of 
volume due to such increase of temperature causes the 
density of the steam which results to be a little less than 
double the original density. This variation, however, is so 
small that we may disregard it in practice, and assume as a 
simple and intelligible rule, that the density of steam is in 
the direct proportion of its pressure. 

11. As it is of great advantage to retain in the memory 
the extent to which the volume of water is expanded when 
it is converted into steam, the following accidental pro- 
portion will be found useful : a cubic foot contains 1728 
cubic inches. Now we shall be sufficiently near the truth, 
for all practical purposes, if we state that a cubic inch of 
water evaporated under a pressure of 151b. per square 
inch will produce a cubic foot of steam. This statement 
is at once so simple and so striking, that it cannot be 
forgotten. 

12. Knowing the volume of steam produced by a given 
quantity of water under this pressure, the volumes which 
will be produced under other pressures, greater or less, may 
be inferred with sufficient practical accuracy by the pro- 
portion already given. Under double the pressure, the 
volume would be one-half ; and under half the pressure, the 
volume would be double. Thus, if water be boiled under a 
pressure of 301b. per square inch, a cubic inch of water 
will produce half a cubic foot of steam ; if it be boiled under 
45 lb. per square inch, it will produce one-third of a cubic 
foot of steam ; and in like manner, if it be boiled under 
7ilb. per square inch, it will produce two cubic feet of 
steam ; and under 5 lb. per square inch, three cubic feet of 
steam, and so on. 

13. This proportion would be strictly accurate but for the 
fact that the temperatures at which the water boils in these 
cases are different ; but the difference due to this need not 
be now attended to. 

14. It may also be observed, that in general, when the 
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water boiled is exposed to the atmosphere, the atmosphere 
itself produces an average pressure of 16 lb. per square 
inch, which is understood to be included in the above 
pressures. 

15. Having thus described the manner in which water is 
converted iuto steam, let us now see how steam is converted 
into water. 

The steam which is produced from the water in the manner 
we have described has the same temperature as the water 
from whence it proceeds. This temperature is indispensable 
to it. The moment you deprive it of any heat, that moment 
a portion of it returns to the state of water, and by the 
continued abstraction of heat from it, it will all return to the 
liquid state. 

16. Let us suppose, in the tube which we have already 
used for our illustration, that after the piston has ascended, 
and the water has been all converted into steam, the tube 
be surrounded by any cold medium, such as a cold atmo- 
sphere, the lamp being in the meanwhile withdrawn ; imme- 
diately a dew will be formed on the inner surface of the 
tube, and the piston will begin to descend. The dew thus 
formed is the water reproduced from the steam, which has 
been restored to its liquid state, in small particles ; these 
are swept down before the piston, and at length, when the 
piston shall have arrived at its original position, all the water 
wiU have re-appeared at the bottom of the tube. 

The steam will, in fact, have been reconverted into 
water. 

17. Thus, as heat is the agent by which water is con- 
verted into steam, the abstraction of heat is the means by 
which steam is reconverted into water. 

This is one of the most important qualities in which 
steam differs from air. No known degree of cold is capable 
of converting air into a liquid, although analogy justifies the 
inference that some degree of cold, though unattainable 
by any means yet known, would effect this. There are some 
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airs, in fact, on wUcli art has produced this effect, but it has 
nerer been accomplished on the atmosphere. 

18. It is precisely this quality, giving us the power of 
reconyerting steam into water at pleasure, which enables us 
to use steam so extensiyely for mechanical purposes, and 
depriyes air of the same mechanical utility. 


CHAP. ly. — HOW MUCH MECHANICAL EFFECT IS PRODUCED BY 
THE CONyERSION OF WATER INTO STEAM. 

1, The most common and general method of estimating 
the mechanical effect of any agent is by stating what 
weight it would raise a certain height, or to what height 
it would eleyate a giyen weight. Thus, if we are told that 
such or such a mechanical agent is capable of raising 10 tons 
a foot high, we have a distinct notion of its efficiency as a 
moving power. In this view of mechanical effect, it will be 
seen that we omit the consideration of time altogether; 
whether it be produced in a minute or in an hour, the 
mechanical effect accomplished is the same. We shall con- 
sider it in reference to time hereafter. 

Now the questions I propose to examine are these ; — 

2. What amount of mechanical effect is produced when 
a given quantity of water, as a cubic inch, is converted into 
steam ? 

8. To what extent, if at ail, is such mechanical effect in- 
fluenced by the pressure under which the water is evaporated 
or boiled ? 

4. Let it be remembered that in all cases the water is 
supposed to be boiled in a close vessel, furnished with a valve 
loaded with a given pressure, so that the steam produced 
fipom the water shall have a pressure equivalent to that of 
the valve ; in fact, according to our supposition, it must open 
the valve to escape, and consequently its force must be ‘ in 
tguilihrW with it. But for our present purpose we shall 
recur to a mode of illustration which will be more easily 
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apprehended. Let ns, as before, imagine a cubic inch of 
water placed in the bottom of a tube of indefinite length ; a 
piston being placed in such tube, resting on the water, and so 
fitting the tube as not to permit the steam to escape. Let us 
suppose this piston, in the first instance, to press on the water 
with a force of 16 lb., the surface of the piston in contact with 
the water having the magnitude of one square inch. 

6. According to what has been already explained, it will 
be understood that when heat is applied to the water to 
convert it into steam, the piston will be forced upwards, to 
give room to the steam thus formed. Now it has been 
shown that the room which the steam will thus require will 
be 1700 times more than its original volume in the liquid 
state. If then the section of the tube be a square inch, the 
piston will be raised 1700 inches high, in order to make 
room for tho steam which will be produced. Thus a weight 
of 15 lb. will be raised 1700 inches, or about 142 feet. 
The mechanical effect evolved in the evaporation of a cubic 
inch of water under these circumstances is therefore equiva- 
lent to 15 lb. raised 142 feet high. But 15 lb. raised 142 
feet high is equivalent to 142 times 15 lb. raised one foot 
high, or to 2130 lb. raised a foot high. Now this weight is 
very nearly a ton, and as we are not here concerned with 
minute fractional accuracy, the following remarkable fact 
will follow, and may easily be retained in the memory. 

6. A ciMc inch of water converted into steam will proSme 
a mechanical force sufficient to raise a ton weight afoot high, 

7. But it may be objected here, that we have supposed 
the Tvater evaporated under a particular pressure, and there- 
fore at a particular temperature : may it not happen 
therefore, that if evaporated under a different pressure and 
at a different temperature, a different mechanical efiect will 
ensue ? 

To ascertain this, let us suppose the piston to be loaded 
with 301b. instead of 151b. We have already seen that 
in such case it would be raised to only half the height, for 
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the steam produced would have double the density. Now 
30 lb. raised 71 feet is exactly equal to 16 lb. raised 142 
feet, and the same consequences would follow at any other 
supposable pressure. 

8. The above maxim then is general, and it may be 
assumed that in the evaporation of water the mechanical 
effect evolved is independent of the pressure under which the 
evaporation takes place, and is always at the rate of a ton 
raised one foot for a cubic inch evaporated. 

9. It may be well here to observe that this is the entire 
mechanical force evolved, and that it must not be supposed 
that this effect is practically produced by every cubic inch 
of water evaporated in the boiler of a steam-engine ; a con- 
siderable proportion of this force being absorbed by friction 
and other causes of the waste of power before the useful 
effect can be produced. 

CHAP. V. — HOW MUCH MECHANICAL EFFECT IS PRODUCED BY 
THE CONVERSION OF STEAM INTO WATER. 

1. We have seen that a cubic inch of water makes a cubic 
foot of steam at the common pressure. If then a close 
vessel be filled with steam at this pressure, and be so exposed 
to cold that the steam it contains shall be converted into 
water, it will only occupy a cubic inch for every cubic foot of 
steam which the vessel previously contained. In fact, the 
vessel which was previously filled with steam will now have 
only a small quantity of water in it, the remainder of the 
space being a vacuum. 

2. It is this property by which steam becomes instru- 
mental in doing, by the mere agency of temperature, what is 
done by the expenditure of so much labour in air pumps and 
common water pumps. 

3. By whatever agency a vacuum can be produced, by the 
same agency a given mechanical effect wiU follow ; for if a 
piston be placed in the tube in which the vacuum be created 
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beneath it, the pressure of the atmosphere will drive the 
piston down with a force of 151b. for every square inch in 
the section of the piston. In air pumps and common 
water pumps, where the vacuum is created by pumping 
out the air, the amount of mechanical force expended 
in producing the vacuum is equivalent to the amount 
of mechanical force which the vacuum itself produces when 
made ; but when a vacuum is made by converting steam 
into water, no mechanical force is expended in producing 
the effect ; and consequently steam thus produces a mecha- 
nical agent in its reconversion into water, as well as in its 
production from water. 

4. A cubic foot of steam having a pressure of 15 lb. will 
therefore, by being converted into water, produce a mecha- 
nical force equivalent to that which a cubic inch of water 
produces when converted into a cubic foot of steam. 


CHAP. VI. — HOW MUCH HEAT IS NECESSARY TO CONVERT 
WATER INTO STEAM. 

1. Eecurring again to the same mode of illustration, let 
us suppose the tube and piston as before, a cubic inch of 
water being below the piston ; and let us imagine a lamp 
burning in a perfectly uniform manner under the tube, so 
that it shall impart heat to the water at an uniform rate. 
Let us suppose, at the commencement of the process, the 
water to be at the temperature of melting ice, but without 
having any ice in it. Let the time be then observed which 
shall elapse from the first moment of the application of the 
lamp to the moment at which the water begins to be con- 
verted into steam, and let us suppose this interval to be an 
hour. The application of the lamp being continued, as 
before, let the process of evaporation go on until all the 
water shall have been converted into steam. It will then 
be found that the time necessary to complete the evapora- 
tion will be 5i hours. 
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2. IVom this then it follows, since we suppose the action 
of the lamp to hare been uniform, that to convert a given 
quantity of water into steam requires 5i times as much heat 
as would be necessaiy to raise the same water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. 

3. This is a fact of such capital practical importance that 
it ought to be engraven on the memory. 

It follows from it, that if a given weight of fiiel is con- 
sumed in raising a quantity of water from the freezing to 
the boiling point, times such weight of fuel will be con- 
sumed in converting the same water into steam. 

4. There is another point of view in which it is both 
interesting and important to regard this fact. 

If a thermometer be immersed in the steam which shall 
have been produced from the water, it will show that the 
steam has the same temperature as the water : thus, if the 
water were boiled under the usual pressure of 151b. per 
square inch, its temperature would be 212®; the same 
would be the temperature of the steam into which it would 
be converted. 

5. But it wiU be naturally asked in this case, what has 
become of the enormous quantity of heat which has been 
supplied by the lamp ? If in an hour, while the lamp was 
raising the water from 32® to 212®, it imparted to such 
water a quantity of heat sufficient to raise it 180® higher in 
its temperature, it must have imparted an equal quantity of 
heat in each succeeding hour, and in 5^ hours it would of 
course have imparted as much heat as would have added 

times 180®, or 990®, to 212®, the temperature of the 
water, supposing the latter not to have been concerted into 
steam; the water would thus, had it not been converted 
into steam, have been raised to the temperature of 1202®, or 
about 400® hotter than red-hot iron. But in the present 
case, in which the water passes from the liquid to the 
aeriform state, no augmentation of temperature has taken 
place at all ; the steam which has received, and which 
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actually contains, all this enormous amount of heat, being 
no hotter than the water which contained nothing of it. 
Where is the heat then ? And why is it not felt or indi- 
cated by the thermometer ? 

6. The answer to the first question is easy. It can be 
practically proved, as we shall presently show, that the heat 
is in the steam. But the second question reaches one of 
the final points of science, and cannot be answered. The 
heat which is in the steam, and yet neither sensible to the 
touch nor indicated by a thermometer, is said to be latent, 

7. But we must not be deceived by the use of this word ; 
it is merely a name given to the fact that the heat is not 
sensible, but it discloses to us no reason for that fact. 

8. It is assumed that the heat has been employed in con- 
verting the water from the liquid to the aeriform state, 
and being employed in maintaining the water in such a 
state, is not sensible to the thermometer. This, however, 
is after all but another mode of stating the fact, and is no 
explanation of it. 

9. I observed, that the 990® of heat is in the steam, 
though not sensible to the thermometer. We might 
perhaps be justified in considering this as proved, inasmuch 
as the lamp must be supposed to impart heat uniformly 
during its action, but we can give a very decisive practical 
demonstration of it. 

10. Let a cubic foot of steam of the temperature of 212®, 
which has been produced from a cubic inch of water, be 
supposed to be contained in a close vessel. Let 5} cubic 
inches of water, at the temperature of 32®, be injected into 
this vessel. This cold water, mixing with the steam, will 
reduce the steam to water, or, to use a technical term, will 
condense it, and we shall find in the vessel cubic inches 
of water ; namely, the 5^ cubic inches which were injected, 
and the cubic inch which was contained in the vessel m the 
form of steam, occupying a cubic foot, but which has now 
become water, and occupies only a cubic inch. These 
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cubic inches of water will have the temperature of 212®; 
that is to say, the same temperature as that of the steam 
which was condensed. 

Kow it is evident that in returning to the state of water, 
the steam has given out as much heat as has been sufficient 
to raise the 5^ cubic inches of water which were injected 
into the vessel from 32® to 212® ; and yet the cubic inch of 
water into which such steam has been converted has itself 
the temperature of 212®, being the same as that whicli it 
had when in the form of steam. It is clear, then, that the 
990® of heat which were in the steam are now in the 5^ 
cubic inches of water which were injected, and have raised 
this, as must have necessarily have been the case, from 32® 
to 212®. 

11. It is therefore demonstrated that steam has in it as 
much heat insensible to the thermometer and to the touch 
as would be sufficient to raise 5|- times its own weight of 
water from the freezing to the boiling point. 

12. This result has an important relation to the economy 
of steam power. Th^heat supplied by any fuel of uniform 
quality, and used in an uniform manner, will be proportionate 
to the quantity of such fuel consumed. It follows, therefore, 
that it requires 6^- times as much fuel to convert water into 
steam, supposing the process to commence with the water at 
32®, as would be sufficient to boil the same quantity of water. 
If the process be supposed to commence at the more ordi- 
nary temperature of 60°, then a still greater proportion of 
fuel will be necessary for evaporation. 

13. I have supposed throughout this exposition that the 
water has been evaporated under the common pressure of 
15 lb. per square inch, and at the temperature of 212® ; but 
it may be asked, what would be the result if the process 
were conducted under a different pressure and at a different 
temperature? Might it not happen that the evaporation 
would be effected with a greater economy of heat, which 
would be an important fact in the application of steam power ? 
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14. Such, however, is not the case. It is found that no 
matter what the pressure may be under which the process is 
conducted, the same lamp, or other uniform source of heat, 
acting on the same water, will take exactly the same time to 
convert it into steam. It is true that the quantity of what 
is called latent heat will be different, and will be diminished 
as the pressure is increased. Thus each degree which is 
added to the temperature at which the water boils by 
increase of pressure, will be subtracted from the latent heat 
of the steam. The manner in which this remarkable fact is 
usually expressed is, that the sum of the latent and sensible 
heats of steam is always the same, namely about 1200®. 

15. Thus if water be evaporated under such a pressure 
that its boiling point shall be 400°, then the latent heat of 
the steam produced from it will be 800° ; if it be evaporated 
at 300°, the latent heat will be 900°, and so on. 

16. This is curious ; but the important fact is, that the 
consumption of fuel in the conversion of water into steam is 
the same, whatever be the pressure of steam produced. 


CHAP. VII. — HOW STEAM PRODUCES MECHANICAL FORCE BY 
ITS EXPANSION. 

1. We have seen how a piston is urged from one end to 
another of a cylinder with a definite force by allowing steam 
to flow in upon it, and that increased efficacy is given to this 
by creating a vacuum on the side towards which the piston 
moves. The steam in this case is supposed to flow from the 
boiler, and to press the piston forward with a certain uniform 
force. The piston advances because a fresh portion of steam 
which enters the cylinder requires more room, to give it 
which the motion of the piston is necessary. 

When as much steam has entered in this manner as is 
sufficient to fill the cylinder, then the piston will be driven 
to the extreme end of it. Now it is well to observe that in 
the production of this effect no quality proper to steam, 
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or wMcli distinguishes steam from any other fluid, is 
concerned. 

If a liquid (water for example) were made to flow into 
the cylinder with the same pressure and in the same quan- 
tity, it would produce precisely the same effect ; in fact, the 
steam acts thus not because it is an elastic fluid, but because 
it is a fluids and is urged from the boiler with a certain force. 

2. I now come to notice, however, a mode of action in 
which steam performs what an inelastic fluid could not per- 
form ; one, in short, in which it produces a mechanical effect 
in virtue of that property which steam enjoys in common 
with air and other gaseous fluids, and in which inelastic 
fluids, such as water, do not participate. 

3. Let us suppose that the steam flowing into the cylinder 
acts upon the piston with a certain definite force, as one ton, 
and continues so to act as long as it enters the cylinder. 

4. Now let us imagine that when the piston has been thus 
pushed to the middle of the cylinder, the aperture at which 
the steam enters is suddenly closed, so as to prevent any 
fresh supply. The piston will then be no longer pushed 
forward by any increased quantity of steam coming from the 
boiler. It will, nevertheless, be pressed by the elastic force 
of the steam, just as it would be by the elastic force 
of air under the same circumstances ; it will still be pressed 
on by a force of one ton, supposing that no adequate resist- 
ance obstructs its motion. It wiU not, therefore, come to 
rest, but will continue to advance. As it advances, the 
steam, expanding into a larger space, wiU acquire a propor- 
tionally diminishing elastic force, and will press on the 
piston with a force less than a ton, in exactly the same 
proportion as the space occupied by the steam is greater 
than half the cylinder. Ultimately, when the piston arrives 
at the end of the cylinder, the steam, which originally filled 
half the cylinder, will fill the whole cylinder; and the 
pressure upon the piston, which was originally a ton, wiU 
then be half a ton. 
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5. It appears evident, then, that while the piston is thus 
moved through the latter half of the cylinder, it is urged by 
a continually decreasing force, which begins with a ton, and 
which ends with half a ton. 

6. If we could calculate the average amount of this moving 
force, we could at once declare the mechanical effect which 
is produced through the latter half of the cylinder in virtue 
of the expansive power of the steam. 

7. At first view it might appear that the average pressure 
must be a mean between the original pressure of a ton and 
the final pressure of half a ton, and that such mean would 
therefore be three-quarters of a ton. But such a conclusion 
would be erroneous. 

8. The method of calculating the exact average of a force 
decreasing in the manner we have described, requires prin- 
ciples of the higher mathematics which could not be 
introduced properly here. By the application of these 
principles it appears that the exact average of the varying 
pressures, in the case we have described, would be 1545 lb. 

9. The mechanical effect, therefore, obtained in this way 
from the expansive action of the steam would be equal to 
1545 lb. driven through a space equal to half the length of 
the cylinder. It appears, then, that nearly 75 per cent, has 
been added to the original mechanical efficacy of the steam 
by this expedient. 

10. It may be asked whether there be any limit to the 
application of this principle. It is known that other fluids, 
having the same natural properties as steam, are capable of 
expansion indefinitely, and it might at first be imagined that 
there is no limit to the augmentation of the mechanical force 
which might thus be obtained from steam; but practical 
considerations show that there are not only limits, but com- 
paratively narrow ones, to its application. 

11. It will be observed that the piston, which is urged by 
the force of expansive steam, is acted upon by a continually 
diminishing power of impulsion. When the pressure of the 
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steam becomes by expansion less than the load which such 
piston drives through the intervention of machinery, in- 
cluding the natural resistance of the machinery itself, then 
it is clear that the moving power will cease to be efficacious, 
and that the piston must come to rest. 

12. The inertia of the machinery may continue the 
motion somewhat longer than the moment at which an 
equilibrium takes place between the resistance of the load 
and the pressure on the piston, but this effect must soon 
expire. 

13. The expedient by which the expansive principle may 
be most conveniently extended is to use, in the commence- 
ment, steam of high pressure and great density ; such steam 
may allow of considerable expansion before it loses so mucn 
of its force as to be reduced to an equilibrium with the 
resistance to the piston. 

14. In all cases the expansive principle evidently in- 
volves a continual variation in the impelling power of the 
piston. 

Now it seldom happens that there is any similar variation 
in the resistance which the piston is required to overcome ; 
and in that case an irregularity of action would ensue. In 
the commencement, the energy of the impelling force being 
greater than the resistance, an accelerated motion would 
be produced, and towards the end, the impelling force 
becoming less than the resistance, a retarded motion would 
be the effect. A great variety of contrivances have been 
suggested by mechanical inventors to equalise this varying 
action, — 

15. The most common and the most beautiful of which is 
i\iQ Jly-wheeL This is a heavy wheel of metal, well centered, 
and turning upon its axle with but little friction, so that the 
force necessary to keep it in uniform motion is inconsider- 
ible. The varying action of the piston is transmitted to 
his wheel. When the impulsive force is greater than the 
esistance of the load, the surplus is imparted to the wheel, 
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to which it gives a. slight increase of speed. Owing to the 
great mass of matter in the wheel, an increase of speed 
which is scarcely sensible absorbs an immense amount of 
moving force. When the impulsion of the piston by the 
expansion of the steam becomes less than the resistance, 
then the momentum of the wheel acts upon the load, and 
that portion of surplus force which was previously imparted 
to it is given back, and the wheel assists, as it were, the 
piston in moving the load when the latter becomes enfeebled 
by the extreme expansion of the steam, 

16. The fly-wheel is thus, as it were, a magazine of force 
which gives and takes according to the exigencies of the 
machinery. When the moving force is in excess, the fly- 
wheel absorbs the surplus; when the moving force is 
deficient, the fly-wheel gives back what it absorbed. 

17. Cases occur, however, in the arts in which the 
resistance to be overcome by the piston is of a gradually 
decreasing nature. In such cases, the expansive action of 
the steam, being also gradually decreasing, may be kept in 
equilibrio with the work without the intervention of the 
equalising action of the fly. Thus if the piston work a 
pump by which a column of water is raised, which column 
flows oflT at the top, the length of the column, and therefore 
its weight, is greatest when the buckets of the pump begin 
to ascend, and least when they arrive at the summit of their 
play. The weight in the buckets is in this case of con- 
tinumUr decreasing amount, like the decreasing force of 
expanding steam. 

18. But in most cases some equalising contrivance is 
necessary where the expansive principle is extensively used, 
and where any thing approaching to imiform action is 
necessary. 

19. The expansive action of steam is applied in steam 
engines in various ways, but by far the most usual is that 
w'hich we have described in the above illustration, by cutting 
off the supply of steam at Some point before the completion 
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vf the stroke. In some cases it is cut off at half-stroke, in 
some at one-third, and in some at much smaller fractions of 
the entire stroke. 

<;iIAP, Till. — HOW A VACUUM IS PRODUCED WITHOUT COOLINO 
THE VESSEL CONTAINING THE STEAM. 

1. With whatever force the piston be impelled, the effects 
of that force will be evidently augmented by an ability to 
produce a vacuum, or even a partial vacuum, in that part of 
the cylinder towards which the piston moves. 

2. It has been already shown that this may be accom- 
plished, if the cylinder be previously fiUed with steam, by 
exposing the steam which has filled it to the contact of cold. 
As heat produces steam, cold kills it. Now if a cubic foot 
of steam be reconverted into water by cold, it will be 
reduced to a cubic inch of that liquid, and we shall have the 
entire cubic foot minus one inch, a vacuum ; and, therefore, 
for every cubic foot of steam in the cylinder, we shall have a 
cubic foot of vacuum minus one cubic inch. 

3. But here we encounter a practical difficuliy which long 
remained without solution. If we produce the vacuum by 
cooling the cylinder, and thus condensing the steam it con- 
tains, we shall be obliged, on the next stroke of the piston, 
when the cylinder must be refilled with steam, to raise its 
temperature again to that of the steam it is intended to 
contain; for otherwise the cylinder itself would o^l^ense 
the steam intended to fill it. Now the heat necessary thus 
to warm the cylinder at every stroke of the piston would 
entail upon us an enormous waste of fuel ; yet to this waste 
was every steam engine exposed from the date of the inven- 
tion of that form of the engine called the atmospheric engine, 
in the first years of the last century, until the year 1763, 
when Watt solved the problem to condense the steam voUhout 
cooling the cylinder, 

4. Like almost all discoveries of the first order in the 
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arts, this seems astohishingly obvious now that we know it : 
and one only wonders how it could remain for more than 
half a century undiscovered, human invention moreover 
being stimulated by the prospect of a reward which in the 
case of Watt proved to be a princely fortune. 

5. The first expedient suggested in the progress of dis- 
covery for the production of a vacuum in the cylinder, by 
the condensation of the steam within it, was to cool the 
cylinder itself by the application of cold water on its external 
surface. 

This process was slow, and consequently retarded inju- 
riously the rate of action of the machine. Accident suggested 
a much more prompt and effectual method. 

It happened that a leak took place in the bottom of a 
cylinder, at a point where a supply of cold water was placed; 
the water, pressed by the atmosphere through the hole, 
spirted up in a jet within the cylinder, and in an instant, 
by its contact with the steam, condensed it, and produced a 
sudden vacuum. The unusally rapid descent of the piston 
attracted the attention of the Engineer, the cause was 
investigated, and the method of cooling the cylinder on its 
exterior surface was thenceforward abandoned. A cock or 
valve was placed at the bottom of the cylinder, by which 
cold water was injected when it was required to condense 
the steam, and another was provided by which the water 
and condensed steam were allowed to escape. In this 
manner the engine continued to be worked until the appli- 
cation of the invention which, with so many others, has 
conferred immortality on the name of Watt. 

6. Although the condensation by jet has the advantage, 
as we have stated, of being prompt, yet the cylinder was 
still cooled, and the waste of fuel attendant upon reheating 
it still took place. It is true that a jet of water would in 
the first instance condense the steam within the cylinder 
without materially lowering the temperature of the cylinder 
itself; but the effect wouM be that the heat of the cylinder, 
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acting on idie water contained wittiin it, wonM immediaitely 
reconvert a portion of sncli water into steam, and destroy 
the vacuum before it could take effect upon the piston. It 
was therefore necessary to throw in by the jet as much cold 
water as was sufficient not merely to condense the steam, 
but also to cool the cylinder down to the temperature of, at 
most, 100® ; and even at this temperature a portion of the 
vapour was still uncondensed, which impeded injuriously the 
action of the machine. 

7. The invention of Watt not only had the effect of pro- 
ducing an almost perfect vacuum, but it did so without in 
the slightest degree lowering the temperature of the cylin- 
der. The idea occurred to Watt of placing near the cylinder 
another vessel, submerged in cold water, and having a jet of 
cold water constantly playing within it. Whenever it was 
desired to condense the steam in the cylinder, he opened a 
communication by a cock or a valve between this vessel and 
the cylinder, and immediately the steam, by its elastic force, 
rushed into this vessel and was instantly condensed, leaving 
in the cylinder an almost perfect vacuum, and at the same 
time exposing the cylinder to no cold which could in the 
slightest degree lower its temperature. 

8. The vessel here described, immersed in a cistern of 
cold water, and having a jet playing in it, was called a 
condenser. By the continuance of the process just described, 
such vessel would, after a time, not only be filled with 
water supplied from the jet and the condensed steam pro- 
ceeding from the cylinder, but it would also contain more or 
less air which would enter in a fixed form in the water, and 
which would be liberated by the warmth of the steam con- 
densed by the water. This air would vitiate to some extent 
the vacuum in the condenser, into which it would pass in 
virtue of its elasticity. These impediments were surmounted 
by the adjunction of a pump to the condenser, by which the 
water supplied by the jet and the condensed steam, as weU 
os ihe air just adverted to, were constantly pumped out. 
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9. This is called the 

10. The water surrounding the condenser, unless it were 
changed, would in time become warm, and fail to effect the 
condensation. This is remedied by the application of a 
pump and waste pipe to the cold cistern in which the con- 
denser is submerged. The pump continually supplied cold 
water, which, by its comparative weight, had a tendency to 
sink to the bottom ; and the waste pipe, placed near the 
surface, let escape the warm water, which, by its comparative 
lightness, ascended: thus, with these arrangements, the 
method of separate condensation became complete. 

11. The effect of this invention, with a few others which 
will be described hereafter, was to save about 75 per cent, 
of the fuel consumed by the steam, engfeies as previously 
worked. Watt and his partner Boulton were content to 
receive, as their reward for this gift to the arts, one-third of 
the saving which they effected ; and this one-third proved 
to be sufficient to enable each of these illustrious men to 
leave to their descendants magnfficent fortunes. 


CHAP. IX. — ^HOW THE MECHANICAL ACTION OF STEAM MAY BE 
AUGMENTED BY HEAT IMPARTED TO IT DIRECTLY. 

1. In all the ordinary applications of steam, the heat 
imparted is applied to water from which the steam used for 
mechanical purposes is raised. Heat, however may be 
imparted directly to the steam itself after it has been 
separated from the water, and when so applied it will 
augment in a certain proportion the mechanical efficacy of 
the steam. 

It has been thought by some projectors that heat applied 
in this way might be rendered more efficacious than when 
applied in the evaporation of steam &om water. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to explain here to what extent 
the mechanical power of steam can be augmented in this 
v^ay. 

c2 
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2. It is a remarkable fact, that the effect of heat applied 
to air and all species of gases in augmenting their volume is 
precisely the same. It is found that if air or any species of 
gas be confined within a certain volume, and that heat be 
applied to it until its temperature be raised one degree, its 
elastic force will be augmented by one 480th part of its 
whole amount. Thus if a certain surface of the vessel which 
contains it suffer a pressure from its elastic force of 480 lb., 
the same surface will suffer a pressure of 481 lb. from the 
temperature of the air or gas being raised one degree. 

8. Now it is still more remarkable, that the very same 
law applies to every species of vapour, that of water included. 
If then a cylinder containing steam excluded from contact 
with water be ex^sed.to any source of heat, it will receive 
the above augmentation of pressure for every degree by 
which its temperature is elevated. This increase amounts, 
in round numbers, to one-fifth per cent, of the whole 
mechanical effect. 

4. It is scarcely necessary to say, without going into 
details for which our limits would not afford us space, that 
the same quantity of fuel which would produce this increase 
of mechanical effect, applied directly to a vessel containing 
steam, would produce a greater mechanical effect, applied to 
a boiler to produce steam from water. 

It is therefore not necessary to dwell further on this 
principle, as invention has not yet profitably employed it in 
the case of steam. 


CHAP. X. — ^HOW A PISTON IS MADE TO MOVE ALTERNATELY 
FROM END TO END OF A CYLINDER WITH A DEFINITE 
MECHANICAL FORCE. 

1. It is evident that if steam can be admitted on one side 
of the piston, and withdrawn on the other, the piston will 
move in obedience to the pressure on.the side at which it is 
admitted. 
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2. If, when the piston arrives in this manner at the end 
of the cylinder, the steam which has impelled it be withdrawn, 
and at the same time steam be admitted on the other side, 
the piston will move back again from exactly the same cause. 

Thus to produce the alternate motion of the piston it is 
only necessary to provide means for the alternate admission 
and escape of the steam at each end of the cylinder. 

3. This supposes two apertures of some kind at each end, 
one for the admission and the other for the escape of the 
steam : it supposes also one of these apertures to communi- 
cate with the boiler, where the steam is generated, and the 
other to communicate with the condenser, where the steam 
is destroyed. 

4. It supposes, moreover, some means of alternately 
stopping and opening each of these apertures. 

The means whereby this is effected are very numerous. 

b. It may be done by stoppers which fit steam-tight into 
holes, from which they are lifted or drawn, and to which 
they are returned alternately, just as the stopper of a 
decanter would be, only that they are made more conical, in 
order that they may be more suddenly opened and closed. 
These are usually made of brass or gun-metal, and may be 
ground so as to fit with great precision. 

These contrivances are Q^e^pupjpet valves. Those which 
open a communication with the boiler are called steam valves, 
and those which open a communication with the condenser 
are called exhausting valves. 

6. Now supposing that we are provided with such con- 
trivances, and are supplied with the proper mechanism for 
opening and closing them, nothing can be more simple than 
to work the engme. 

7. Although it is not necessary that the cylinder be placed 
in a vertical position, and very often it is not so, yet, for the 
convenience of explanation, we shall here suppose it in that 
position, and we shall distinguish the two steam valves as 
the upper and lower, and the same with the two exhausting 
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Le^iui tlien suppose ihe piston to begin its mo€on 
at tlm tep of the ojlinder, and let the cylind^ under it be 
imagined to be Med with steam, tdl the ^ves being closed. 
Let the upper stesan valve and the lower exhausting valve 
be sitoultaneoiisly opened. Steam will flow through the 
tipper steam valve above the piston, and the steam below the 
piston will flow through the lower exhausting valve into the 
c<mdenser, where it will be destroyed. We shall have a 
vacuum under the piston, and the pressure of steam above 
it. The piston will therefore descend to the bottom of the 
cylinder. 

8. When it arrives there, let the two valves, which have 
just been supposed to be opened, be closed. The top of the 
cylinder will now be shut ofi’from the boiler, and the bottom 
from the condenser. At the same time let the lower steam 
valve and the upper exhausting valve be opened. The steam 
which filled the cyHnder above the piston will immediately 
rush to the condenser through the open exhausting valve, 
where it will be destroyed, and steam from the boiler will 
pass below the piston through the lower steam valve. Steam 
pressure will therefore act below the piston while there is a 
vacuum above it, and the piston will ascend until it reaches 
the top of the cylinder. The constant repetition of the same 
pt^oess of opening and closing the valves in pairs would ob- 
viously in this manner continue the alternate action of the 
piston from end to end of the cylinder. 

9. In the earlier steam engines this process of opening 
and closing the valves was executed by the hand of an 
attendant, and, like all constant mechanical action which 
depends on the human will, was done irregularly. It soon 
became apparent that the piston itself could be made to 
execute this with the most perfect certainty, regularity, and 
precision. Tradition says that an uneducated child, named 
Humphrey Potter, was the inventor of this improvement, by 
which the steam engine firitt became a self-acting and self- 
regulating machine. 
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10. Trom wliat haa been aboYe explained, it will be evi- 
dmt, that although there are four independent yalyes, there 
is in reality only a single motion, and that all the four may 
be easily managed to be connected so that the motion to be 
imparted to thein may be effected by a single impulse pro- 
ceeding from any conyenient part of the machinery. 

11. When the piston arriyes at the top of the cylinder, two 
yalyes, — the upper steam valve and lower exhausting valve, 
— are required to be opened ; and at the same moment the 
two other valves, — the lower steam valve and upper exhaust- 
ing valve, — ^must be closed. Now, as all these movements 
are simultaneous, it may be easily imagined that the four 
valves may be so connected that a single movement im- 
parted to them should open one pair and close the other pair. 

12. When the piston arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, 
a single motion in the contrary direction will evidently effect 
the object to be attained, that is to say, to open the lower 
steam valve and upper exhausting valve, and close the upper 
steam valve and lower exhausting valve. 

13. These communications between the ends of the cy- 
linder and the boiler on the one hand, and the condenser on 
the other, are often governed by means even more simple 
than the puppet valves we have just described. 

14. The two openings at each end of the cylinder w 
sometimes made in flat surfaces, over which two sliding 
shutters are moved, these two sliding shutters being con- 
nected by a rod or other solid connexion, extending from 
end to end of the cylinder. By moving this rod upwards 
or downwards, the position of the shutters being properly 
adjusted, the openings for the admission or escape of the 
steam are covered and uncovered by pairs in the manner 
necessary to produce the effect we have described. 

15. These contrivances are called 9lides. 

10. If the steam be used expansively, by shutting it off 
before the completion of the stroke, the times of opening 
and shutting the several apertures will not be the same. 
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17. The Opening by which the steam is admitted will in 
that case be closed at the moment when the piston has 
completed a certain part of the stroke and the vdve for the 
admission of steam at the other end must not be opened till 
the end of the stroke. 

18. When a cylinder is so worked, there will then be 
three epochs in each stroke at which the valves must be 
acted upon, — at the commencement when the steam is first 
admitted to impel the piston, at some intermediate point 
when its influx is stopped, and at the extremity when it is 
let in on the other side. If puppet valves be used, such as 
We have flrst described, each moving independently of the 
other, it is easy to conceive how these effects may be pro- 
duced : but even with slides they are also managed by so 
adjusting the slide to the opening, that by two successive 
motions, made at different points of the stroke, the effect is 
produced. At the commencement, the slide being advanced 
through a certain space, the steam is admitted on the one 
side of the piston and withdrawn from the other; at an 
intermediate point, the slide being further advanced, the 
influx of steam is shut ofl?^, but the efflux on the other side 
still permitted ; at the termination of the stroke, another 
movement of the slide admits the influx on the other side, 
and the efflux on the opposite side. 

19. There is another class of contrivances for governing 
the admission and the emission of steam, which are called 
cocJcs, These are similar in their mechanical construction to 
the common water-cock. A solid metallic cone with the 
point cut off*, is capable of revolving in a hollow cone which 
it fits steam-tight. This solid cone is pierced with two or 
more passages, the openings of which, by turning the cock, 
may be brought to coincide with corresponding openings in 
the hoUow cone in which it revolves. In this way steam 
may be admitted to or allowed to escape from the cylinder, 
in a manner exactly similar to that by which a liquid is 
enabled to flow fi*om a vessel by means of a common cock. 
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20. The application of this expedient evidently supposes 
the practicability of bringing the openings for the influx and 
efflux of steam communicating with the top and the bottom 
of the cylinder to the same point ; but there is no difficulty 
in this. It is only necessary to provide tubes or passages, 
leading from the point where the cock is placed to the top 
and the bottom of the cylinder, through which the steam 
may pass to or fro. 

21. A practical objection to this expedient is, that at each 
stroke as much steam is lost as Alls such passages, inasmuch 
as such steam has no effect in working the piston. A 
source of waste is therefore produced, expressed by the 
proportion which the contents of these passages bear to the 
magnitude of the cylinder. 

22. For this reason, among others, cocks or valves placed 
in this manner, at distances more or less considerable from 
the ends of the cylinder, are in general used only in small 
engines of short stroke. In the larger class of engines, with 
very long stroke, valves are placed at each end, close to the 
piston, and worked by independent mechanism. 

23. The action of the puppet valve, or spindle valve, as it 
is sometimes called, has in practice some advantages over that 
of slides or cocks ; it is more prompt in opening and closing, 
and it is much less likely to leak in consequence of wear ; it 
is also obviously subject to less friction. 

24. As I have already stated, these valves are conical, and 
rest in a conical seat, being ground so truly as to be steam- 
tight. The angle of the cone is usually 45°. If it be less 
conical, the valve is apt to get tightened in its seat ; if more 
so, it is apt to leak. 

25. When slides are used, some expedient is adopted to 
enable them to move against the surface with which they 
are in contact so as to be steam-tight. This is either effected 
by a packing of hemp soaked in tallow, or by the operation 
of some metallic surface urged by springs, technically called 
metcXlic packing. 
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26. The effickticy of the operation of the piston greatly 
depends on its being steam-tight m the cylinder. The least 
leakage from the one aide to the other would cause the 
steam to escape to the vacuum side. It is true that, arriving 
there, it would immediately rush to the condenser so that 
it might not sensibly impede the action of the piston, but it 
would still be a source of waste of power. 

27. Pistons are rendered steam-tight either by vegetable 
or metallic packing. 

28. A common hemp-packed piston consists of two 
circular metallic plates, placed one above the other, and 
connected together by screws : in the space between these 
two plates, round the edge, is left a cavity which is filled with 
unspun hemp or soft rope, called gasket^ which, being wound 
round the piston, is compressed into an uniform and compact 
mass by screwing the top and bottom of the piston together. 

29. This packing is pressed afterwards so as to be forced 
against the surface of the cylinder; it is lubricated with 
melted tallow, let down on the piston from a funnel inserted 
in the top of the cylinder, and governed by a stop-cock, so 
as to prevent the escape of the steam. 

80. In the most improved modem engines, however, 
metallic packing is generally used. Between the two plates 
forming the top and bottom of the piston are placed a 
number of metallic rings, one above the other, so as to fill 
the space between the two plates, and having their diameters 
a little less than that of the cylinder : these rings ure usually 
cut into three or four segments, the points at which each 
ring is cut not corresponding with those at which the rings 
above and below are cut. Within these segments are placed 
springs, which, acting from the centre of the piston, urge 
the segments against the surface of the cylinder. The 
construction of these and the form of the cylinder itself 
have been brought to such a degree of precision, that these 
pistons act with complete efficacy; and use, instead of 
i touring, improves them. 
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31. In all the preceding explanations it has been supposed 
that the steam is admitted at either end of the cylinder at 
the moment that the piston has arrived there, and is about 
to commence its action in the opposite direction. In 
practice, however, it is convenient to admit the steam a 
little before the moment when the piston reaches the extre- 
mity of the cylinder : this is attended with the advantage of 
its assisting to break the shock which would attend the 
sudden change in the direction of the motion of the mass of 
matter composing the piston and rod, and the other parts 
of the macliinery which partake of their alternate motion. 
The steam admitted just before the motion of the piston is 
reversed acts as a sort of cushion to receive the piston. 

32. These and other matters of practical detail in the 
operation of the engine render the time of opening the valves 
a very important matter, and machinery is accordingly pro- 
vided for regulating the moment of their opening with tlie 
greatest certainty and precision. 


CHAP. XI. — now THE ALTERNATE MOTION OF THE PISTON-ROD IS 
CONVEYED TO THE WORKING BEAM. 

1. With few exceptions, the power exercised by the piston 
in a steam engine is in the first instance imparted to a beam 
called the worldng heam, which is supported on a fixed axis, 
and which vibrates alternately upwards and downwards. 

Now it may at first view appear that we might at once 
impart the motion of the piston to the beam by attaching its 
extremity to that of the beam by a common joint and pin, but 
the slightest reflection will show that such an arrangement 
would be incompatible with what has been already stated. 

2. It will be remembered that the piston-rod is a thick 
rod of iron, accurately formed and polished, that it is firmly 
attached to the centre of the piston, and that the construc- 
tion and operation of the cylinder and piston require that 
the rod should accurately move in a straight line upwards 
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and downwards. Now tlie end of the beam, which vibrates 
alternately on a horizontal axis, will move alternately 
upwards and downwards, but not in a straight line. It will 
move alternately in the arc of a circle, the centre of which 
will be that of the axis on which the beam vibrates. If then 
we attempt to cc^.nect immediately the end of the piston 
with the end of the beam, the consequence will be that the 
end of the piston, following the motion of the end of the 
beam, will be moved alternately upwards and downwards in 
a circular arc, and consequently would be strained or bent 
and its action in the cylinder disturbed. 

3. There are several ways of surmounting this difficulty, 
all of which consist in interposing between the end of the 
piston-rod and the end of the beam some piece of mechanism 
which wOl allow the rectilinear motion of one and the alter- 
nate circular motion of the other. 

4. The most simple expedient of this kind consists of a 
rod of metal, working at one end by a pivot on the beam, 
and at the other by a pivot on the end of the piston-rod. In 
this case, however, there would still be a liability to straining 
the piston-rod from its rectilinear motion, were it not regu- 
lated by some species of guide. A common method of 
effecting this is to attach to the top of the piston-rod a cross- 
piece, so as to make with it a form like the letter T. The 
ends of this cross-piece are made to move on fixed upright 
rods, so that these last may resist any tendency to strain the 
piston. The joint or joints connecting the piston with the end 
of the beam may be attached to the ends of the cross-piece. 

5. It is not indispensably necessary that abeam should be 
employed at all, and in some engines of small magnitude 
and compact form it is omitted. A rod is brought from the 
cross head of the piston directly to the object which the 
engine is intended to drive. 

6. In many cases, and especially in the large class of steam * 
engines used in England in manufactories, the piston-rod is 
connected with the beam by a contrivance called a parallel 
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fnoHon, This is a combination of rods, so arranged and 
joined together, that while one of their pivots is moved 
alternately in a circular arc, like the end of the beam, some 
point upon them will be moved alternately upwards and 
downwards in a straight line. 

7. A great variety of combinations and proportions are 
capable of effecting this with sufficient precision for all 
mechanical purposes, but that which is best known as the 
parallel motion, and which is due to the invention of the 
celebrated Watt, is in principle as follows : 



8. Let two equal rods c b and o n be attached by pivots 
to two dxed points at c and o, on which they shall be at 
liberty to play alternately upwards and downwards in the 
circular arcs b' b'" and d' : but let their play be limited 
to small arcs. Now let a third rod b n be connected by 
pivots with the ends of the two former. 

Let a point M be marked at the middle of the rod b d. 
Now if c B be made to vibrate on its centre, c alternately in 
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the arc b' b'', wUch will cause at the same time o b to 
Tibrate altematelv in the arc b' b'', it will be found that the 
point H win ascend and descend in a line u' 'it”, which will 
not deviate sensibly from a straight line, in a vertical 
direction ; in fact, if a pencil were attached to the point m, 
and a surface held behmd it, such pencil, by the motion of 
the rods, would trace a vertical line upon the surface. 

Kow if we imagine o b to represent the beam of the engine, 
and 0 B and b b rods connected with it in the manner 
already described, o being attached to a fixed pivot, then the 
point M, being attached to the top of the piston-rod, will 
move with it freely upwards and downwards in a true vertical 
line, and will, through the combination of rods just described, 
impart motion to the end of the beam b. 

9. To demonstrate strictly this would require the applica- 
tion of mathematical principles not compatible with our 
present object ; nor indeed is it strictly true, in a geomet- 
rical sense, that the motion of the point m takes place in a 
straight line : its deviation, however, from a vertical line, 
within the limits of the play given to the beam and piston, is 
BO extremely small as to have no practical effect whatever. 

The general effect of the combination here described may 
be understood thus. When the point b is moved upwards 
to b', the upper extremity of the rod b d is drawn a little to 
the right, and at the same time the lower extremity n, being 
moved to d', is drawn a little to the left. When the ex- 
tremity B descends to b", the extremity b descends to b", 
and the ends are again drawn, the one a little to the right, 
and the other a little to the left. It vrill be easily under- 
stood that in this case, while the ends of the rod b b are 
thus alternately made to move right and left, there will be 
an intermediate point of it which will neither deviate on the 
one side nor on the other. The upper half of the rod, in 
fact, is continually inclined towards the right, and the lower 
lialf towards the left, the middle point being affected by 
neither motion, and therefor© being moved vertically up- 
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wards and downwards in a direct straight line. This is the 
principle of the parallel motion. 

10. In its practical application it appears somewhat more 
complicated, for in order to accommodate the arrangements 
of the beam and piston-rod, a great number of rods and 
joints are necessary to be used ; but these are mere matters 
of mechanical convenience, and have no effect upon the 
principle of the arrangement. 

It is therefore now apparent that the alternate motion of 
the piston-rod upwards and downwards in a straight hne 
imparts a corresponding alternate motion to the end of the 
working-beam in a circular arch. 

11. Although we have, as usual, here described the 
arrangements as if the cylinder were vertical and the beam 
placed over the piston-rod, this position is neither necessary 
nor is it invariably adopted. Sometimes the beam is placed 
below the cylinder, and the rods of the parallel motion or 
connexions, with the cross head and guides, are made of 
sufficient length to extend down to the beam. Sometimes 
the cylinder is horizontal and the beam vertical, and cases 
even occur in which it is found convenient to place the 
cylinder in an inclined position ; but all these are matters 
of arrangement to be determined by the circumstances in 
which the engine is applied^ and have nothing whatever 
to do with its mechanical principle. 


CHAP. XII. — ^HOW THE ALTERNATE MOTION OF THE WORKINO 
BEAM PRODUCES A MOTION OP CONTINUED ROTATION. 

1. Of all sorts of motion, that which is most frequently 
required in the arts, is one of continued rotation. Mills in 
factories of every kind are impelled by machinery which 
receives its motion from a wheel kept in constant rotation. 

Ships impelled by steam engines over the deep are driven 
by paddle-wheels or screws, to which constant rotation must 
be imparted. Carriages on railways are propelled by com- 
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pelling one or more of their wheels to revolve continually by 
the application of adequate power to it. This is so evident, 
that one of the first and most important problems the steam 
engineer has to solve, is how to make the alternate motion 
of the piston-rod produce the continued rotation of a wheel. 



2. The contriv- 
ance by w hich this 
is efiected almost 
universally is call- 
ed a connecting-rod 
and crank. 

The crank is 
an arm sometimes 
attached to the 
centre of the wheel 
to which revolution 
is desired to be 
imparted, and the 
wheel is made to 
revolve by it by 
the same mode of 
action as that by 
which a winch 
turns a windlass. 

Thus, if K be the 
centre to which 
motion is to be 
imparted, K i is an 
arm or lever fixed 
upon such centre. 
A pin, called the 
cra7ih-pin, is at- 
tached to this at I, 
which forms the 


joint by which the connecting-rod is united with the crank. 
I H is a strong iron rod, extending from the crank-pin to the 
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Ond of the working beam, with which it is connected by a 
aimilnr pin. The weight of this connecting-rod is so adjusted 
that it exactly balances the weight of the piston and its rod 
attached to the other end of the beam. In the figure the 
crank is represented by dotted lines in the different positions 
which it assumes as it revolves. As the end of the beam is 
moved upwards and downwards, the crank will be turned 
round the centre k, and a motion of continued rotation will 
be produced, which will be communicated to any wheel 
fastened upon the axle k. 

3. To make the action of the piston upon the crank 
perfectly clear, let it be supposed that the piston is in its 
descending stroke. The force of the steam upon it is im- 
parted by the rod and the intermediate mechanism to the 
end of the beam which is drawn down. At the same time 
the other end of the beam, with the connecting-rod, is drawn 
up. The crank is thus made to ascend from its lowest to 
its highest position, to which it arrives when the piston has 
reached the bottom of the cylinder. When the piston 
ascends, the force of the steam is in like manner transmitted 
to the beam by the piston-rod, which is made to ascend, and 
the opposite extremity, with the connecting-rod, descends, 
by which the crank is driven down to its lowest position on 
the side opposite to that on which it ascended, and thus a 
motion of continued rotation is produced. 

4. But in this action there are particulars necessary to be 
noticed. There are two positions which the crank assumes, 
in each revolution, at which the force of the piston can have 
no effect in continuing its motion : these positions are those 
which the crank assumes when the piston is at the top and 
at the bottom of the cylinder, the points at which it changes 
the direction of its motion. When the piston is at the 
bottom of the cylinder, the crank-pin is immediately above 
the axis to which the crank is attached ; in this position the 
force of the piston would have no other effect than to press 
the crank perpendicularly upon the axle, and evidently would 
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bate BO effect whatever in making it revolye^ If we were to 
suppose, then, the entire madiinerj at rest in this position, 
the steam acting on it could not put it into motion. 

5. Again, if we suppose the piston to he at the top (ff the 
Cylinder, the crank^pin will then be at its lowest point, and 
will be directly under the axle : the effect of the steam acting 
above the piston would then be to press the crank-pin up- 
wards against the axle, but it could have no influence in 
turning it. If, therefore, the machinery were at rest in this 
position, it could not be put in motion by the steam. 

In any intermediate position, howevOT, the connecting-rod 
would act on the crank with a leverage more or less effective, 
and would move it. 

6. The two points which we have here described, at which 
the crank-pin assumes its highest and lowest position, are 
usually called the dead points, 

Now it may be asked why the engine does not cease to 
move every time the crank-pki arrives at these dead points, 
seeing that there the moving power, however energetic, can 
have no effect on it. 

7. The answer is, that the machinery is extricated from 
this mechttoical dilemma in virtue of the common property 
of matter called inertia, by reason of which, when it has 
acquired any definite motion in any certain direction, it 
will not suddenly stop, even though it be impelled by no 
external force, but will continue to move until the 
momentum it had acquired be exhausted by friction and 
other resistance. 

8. Since, then, the motive power continues to exercise 
more or less force up to the dead points, the machinery, 
arriving at them, has some definite motion, and the momen- 
tum consequent upon that motion carries the crank out of 
the critical position we have referred to, 

9. But, independently of . the dead points, there are other 
circumstances attending the action of the connecting-rod on 
the crank which are necessary to be explained. By the 
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intervention of the beam, the force of the piston is trans* 
nutted to the crank-pin in the direction of the connecting- 
rod. Now by observing the diagram above given, showing 
the successive positions of the connecting-rod and crank, 
it will be seen that twice in each revolution the connecting- 
rod is at right-angles with the crank, but that in other 
positions it is more or less oblique to it ; the extremes of the 
obliquity terminating alternately in the dead points, in one 
of which the connecting-rod and crank are brought into a 
continued straight line, and in the other the crank is as it 
were doubled on the connecting-rod. 

10. Without resorting to the language of technical 
geometry, it will be apparent that the action of the connect- 
ing-rod on the crank is most energetic when they are at 
right angles ; and that according as they become more and 
more oblique, and approach the dead points, the action 
becomes less and less effective. It diminishes rapidly in 
approaching these points, and is altogether extinguished on 
arriving at them. It appears then that the action of the 
connecting-rod on the crank is subject to a regular variation 
in each semi-revolution : a maximum when they are at right 
angles, it diminishes, and at length vanishes when it arrives 
at the highest point ; then, in descending, it re-appears, 
augments, and is a maximum at the point where they are at 
right angles ; then it again diminishes gradually, and ulti- 
mately vanishes at the lowest point, having passed which, it 
again re-appears, augments, and is a maximum when it 
assumes its rectangular attitude. 

11. Now although the inertia of that portion of the 
machinery which is once put in revolution be sufficient to 
prevent the motion from ceasing, and the engine coming to 
a dead lock when the crank-pin comes to the dead points, 
yet it is not generally sufficient to prevent a very great 
inequality of motion firom arising from the cause which we 
have here explained. An expedient accordingly has been 
resorted to, which peifecfly counteracts this inconvenience, 
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and equalises the motion. This expedient is the fly-wheel, 
which we have already described. 

12. The fly-wheel is placed on the same axle s: as the 
crank, and it is made to revolve simultaneously with the 
crank. This wheel is so nicely balanced on its centre, and 
moves with so little friction, that it absorbs a very incon- 
siderable portion of the moving power. It is usually made 
of very large diameter, and its ring or circumference is com- 
posed of a very ponderous mass of metal. All this metal is 
put in motion by the moving power, and, from its great 
mass, has a considerable momentum even when the velocity 
is moderate. When the crank is at the dead points, this 
mass, by its momentum, continues the revolution, and 
carries the crank into a new attitude, where the moving 
power exercises an influence on it. When the crank and 
connecting-rod are in such position in which their action 
is most energetic, the fly-wheel absorbs a part of the 
moving power. As the crank approaches the position in 
which the action of the moving power upon it becomes 
enfeebled, the fly-wheel gives back to the machinery such 
surplus power as it received when the action of the crank 
was most energetic. 

13. Between the fly-wheel and the engine there is, there- 
fore, a continual reciprocity of action and interchange of 
power, which in practice completely equalises the velocity ; 
and there is in fact no perceptible difference between the 
speed of the movement at the dead points, where the moving 
power loses its influence, and at the middle of the stroke, 
where its action is most effective. 

14. To minds not very familiar with mechanical con- 
siderations, it may seem extraordinary that the intense 
action of the moving power upon the fly-wheel at the middle 
of the stroke should not at these points produce a perceptible 
acceleration in its motion, and a corresponding irregularity, 
therefore, in the motion of the machinery which it drives ; 
but it must be considered that ‘the excessive mechanical 
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force exerted at the middle of the stroke is imparted to a 
great mass of metal collected in the rim of a very large 
wheel. Now the velocity which a given force produces is 
diminished in the direct proportion of the mass of matter to 
which it is imparted : thus a force which would give a certain 
speed to a ton of metal would give only a tenth part of such 
speed to 10 tons. The weight collected in the rim of the 
fly-wheel is so great that the excess of power of the engine 
at the middle of the stroke, when imparted to it, produces 
an inconsiderable increase of speed. But this increase of 
speed, inconsiderable as it is, is produced on the circum- 
ference of a very large circle, and the mass of matter thus 
moved must be carried through a very considerable space in 
making even a single revolution. Thus, what between the 
great mass of metal collected in the rim of the fly-wheel 
and the great diameter of the fly-wheel itself, the unequal 
action of the crank is rendered absolutely imperceptible. 

16. In elementary works on the steam engine, sometimes 
proceeding from persons who, however respectable their 
practical attainments, are deficient in mathematical know- 
ledge, the crank is often represented as an imperfect con- 
trivance, and an extensive source of waste of power, owing 
to unequal action. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the reasoning of such 
writers. It can be demonstrated by the most strict geome- 
trical reasoning, and the result is verified by experience, 
that in the action of the crank and fly-wheel there is no 
other loss of power than such as is incidental to the common 
and well understood causes of friction and atmospheric 
resistance. 

16. Owing to such fallacious notions, much valuable 
inventive power has been wasted in attempts after the 
contrivance of what are called rotatory steam engines, 

A rotatory steam engine is one by means of which a 
movement of continued rotation may be immediately given 
to a piston, or in other words, by which the power of the 
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steam eau be immediately applied, to a revolving wheel 
without the interposition of a piston, cylinder, beam, and 
erank. If snck an application codid be contrived without 
tike various countervailing losses of power which have hitherto 
invariably attended such projects, it would certainly have 
some advantages ; but it is not easy to see how such an 
object can be attained, and at all events, notwithstanding 
the expenditure of a vast amount of ingenuity and capital, it 
has never yet been effected. 

17. Cases occur in the arts, in which a fly-wheel cannot 
conveniently be attached to the steam engine, and yet where 
uniformity of action is necessary. In such cases the object 
is usually attained by using two cylinders, which drive two 
cranks constructed on the same axle, but having such 
positions that when either is at its dead point, the other is 
at its point of maximum' efficiency. Thus, while the effimency 
of one crank increases, the other diminishes, and vice versd, 
and the sum of their actions at all times is nearly the same. 

OHAF. xin. — now the steam engine is bbnpered 

A SELF-ACTING MACHINE. 

1. "We have already stated that this is accomplished by 
making the engine open and close, at the proper times, the 
valves by which steam is admitted to and discharged from 
the cylinder. In the earlier engines this was accomplished 
by a bar or rod attached to the end of the working beam, 
and carried down parallel to the cylinder. On this bar were 
attached pins, so placed that as it ascended and descended 
they struck the handles or levers of the respective valves, 
and opened or closed them, as the case might be. This 
method is still used in some of the larger class of engines 
applied to the pumping of water. Where slides or cocks 
are used (as indeed is almost invariably the case), they are 
generally moved by an apparatus attached to the crank shaft, 
called an eccentric, 

2. This consists of a circular pldte of metal b n, which is 
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fixed upon a point o at some distance &om the geometrical 
centre. Bound this eccentric point it is made to revolve, 
and in revolving it is evident that its geometrical centre, 
revolving round its centre of motion, will be thrown alter- 
nately to the right and to the left of such centre. 

8. "Now let us suppose this circular plate to be surrounded 
by a ring, within which it is capable of turning, but so that 
the ring shall not turn with it. 

Then such ring will be thrown alternately to the lefb and 
to the right of the centre on which the eccentric plate is 
made to turn, and the length of its play, right and left, will 
be equal to twice the distance of the geometrical centre of 
such circular plate from the centre on which it turns. In 
the figure annexed, Q is the centre on which the circular 
plate revolves ; c is its geometrical centre ; r i is the ring 
which embraces it, and within which it can turn. To this 
ring is attached a grated bar n m h. As the centre c is 


B 



thrown alternately right and left of a by the revolution of 
the plate, the point m receives a horizontal motion, right 
and left, to a like extent. This motion is transmitted by 
means of levers to the slides or cocks of the engine by obvious 
and well-known mechanical contrivances. 
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CHAP. XIV.— HOW THE MECHANICAL EFFECT EXERTED BY 
THE PISTON IS ASCERTAINED. 

1. Whatever be the circumstances under which the engine 
is worked, it will never happen that throughout the entire 
length of the stroke the pressure of steam on the piston will 
be exactly the same. Still less will it happen that the 
vacuum towards which the piston moves will be uniformly 
perfect. 

The moment the exhausting valve is opened, the steam 
begins to rush from the cylinder to the condenser, but its 
condensation is not instantaneous. The first portion which 
mingles with the jet produces warm water, from whence 
steam is reproduced, and it is not until so much cold water 
has been mixed with the steam as will reduce its temperature 
considerably below 100°, that the vacuum in the cylinder 
win become practically perfect. 

2. The more speedily this effect is produced, the more 
efficient will be the operation of the machine, but it never is 
produced until the piston has already made some portion of 
the stroke. The pisibn therefore begins to move against a 
vapour which offers some resistance more or less considerable, 
and the impelling power of the steam at the other side is to 
such extent neutralised. This resistance gradually dimin- 
ishes, and when the piston has made a certain portion of the 
stroke, it will have been reduced to its minimum amount. 

It is evident then that this resistance must be ascertained 
and calculated before we can determine the mechanical effi- 
ciency of the piston. 

3. But this is not all ; the steam which impels the piston 
never acts throughout the stroke with uniform effect. When 
it acts expansively, being cut off at some determinate point 
of the stroke, we have already seen that it acts with m 
uniformly diminished pressure ; but even where the expan- 
sive principle is not used, the steam is still cut off a little 
before the completion of the stroke. 
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4* There is still another point to be attended to. We are 
able by easy means to ascertain the pressure of steam in the 
boiler, but it would be a great mistake to assume that this 
must be the pressure of the steam in the cylinder. In 
passing fi^m the boiler to the cylinder, the steam has to force 
its way through various passages, some of which asTe very con- 
tracted, and in so doing it suffers an effect which engineers 
express technically by the term mre-draum* In fact, the 
steam loses somwhat of its density before it reaches the 
cylinder. If then we would know the real mechanical pressure 
on the piston, we must measure directly the pressure of the 
steam in the cylinder, and not derive our knowledge from 
its pressure in the boiler. 

5. If we can at each successive point of the stroke ascer- 
tain the exact pressure of the steam which impels the piston, 
and also the pressure of the uncondensed vapour which 
resists it, we have only to subtract the one from the other to 
obtain the efficient pressure on the piston at the moment ; 
and if we can do this successively throughout the entire 
stroke, we shall obtain the total mechanical efficiency of 
the engine. 

6. A beautiful little instrument was, among the numerous 
results of his fertile genius, invented by Watt for this pur- 
pose, called an indicator, (See Chapter xxvii., title ‘ Watfa 
Indicator,^ It consists of a brass cylinder, something less 
than 2 inches in its internal diameter, and from 8 to 12 
inches in length. It is bored with extreme accuracy, and 
a solid piston moves steam-tight in it with very little 
friction. 

7. This cylinder is open at the top, and the piston-rod is 
kept precisely in its axis by passing through a ring placed 
near the top. A spiral spring surrounds the rod of the 
cylinder, and is attached at one end to the ring through 
which the rod plays, and at the other end to the piston. 
Wlien no force acts on the piston, and this spring is there- 
fore neither extended nor ‘compressed, the piston stands at 

D 
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the centre of the length of the cylinder ; when any force 
presses the piston upwards, the spring is compressed, and 
the piston rises ; and when any force presses the piston 
downwards, the spring is extended, and the piston descends. 

Prom the known mechanical qualities of a spring of this 
species, it follows that the space through which the piston 
rises or falls always indicates the force by which it is urgea. 

At the top of the piston-rod, and at a right angle with it, 
is attached a pencil, which plays upon a card properly placed, 
and traces upon it a line according to the ascent or descent 
of the piston. 

While the piston of the engine descends, the card is moved 
horizontally against the pencil through a certain space ; and 
while it ascends, it is moved back again through the same 
space: by this combination of movements a geometrical 
figure is traced upon the card, the breadth of which, measured 
vertically, represents for each point of the stroke the effective 
pressure, and the entire area of such figure represents the 
total effect. 

When the steam acts against the piston of the indicator, 
the space through which that piston ascends represents the 
excess of the pressure of the steam above that of the atmo- 
sphere ; and when it descends by reason of the vacuum, the 
space through which it descends represents the excess of the 
pressure of the atmosphere above the pressure of the uncon# 
densed vapour : consequently the sum of these two spaces 
will represent the excess of the pressure of the steam which 
impels the piston of the engine above the pressure of the 
uncondensed vapour which resists it ; and this being taken 
for each successive point of the stroke, it follows that 
the entire area of the figure will represent the efiective 
action of the piston of the engine. This will be more clearly 
understood by referring to the figures, with their explana- 
tkms, in Chap, xxvii. 

8. The chief value, however, of this contrivance consisted 
more in its indication of the action of the condenser than aa 
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affording a direct measure of the effective action of the 
machine. It showed at once, and in a manner quite 
unequivocal, whether the condenser was doing its duty, and 
whether the condensation was sufficiently prompt. The 
moment the exhausting valve is opened, the piston of the 
indicator ought suddenly to drop ; and although it will sink 
lower while the stroke proceeds, the chief motion should be 
instantaneous. When the condensation is not prompt, then 
the piston falls more slowly, and shows either that there is 
not enough water injected, or that some other impediment 
interferes with the due performance of the condenser. 

9. The best and perhaps the only practical method of 
ascertaining the real efficient force with which a steam 
engine acts, is to attach it to a water-pump, and measure the 
quantity of water which it is capable of raising through a 
given height : every other test but this is fallacious. 

CHAP. XV. — HOW THE HEAT IS PRODUCED BY WHICH 
STEAM IS MADE. 

1. The cylinder, piston, beam, connecting-rod, crank, and 
fly-wheel, are, like aU other pieces of mechanism, a mere 
contrivance by which mechanical force is transmitted and 
modified. There is nothing in them by which mechanical 
force can be produced. Once at rest, at rest they would for 
ever remain, unless some motive power were applied to them. 

2. This moving power, as we have already described, is 
derived from the physical phenomena which are exhibited 
when water is converted into steam ; but even the water, in 
this case, cannot properly be regarded as any more than an 
instrument by which the mechanical agency of the heat is 
developed. Heat then is the prolific parent of the vast 
powers of the steam engine, and it is of the utmost practical 
importance to comprehend fully how this heat can be pro- 
duced and applied with the greatest economy and efficiency 

3. This will lead us to the consideration of those properties 
of combustibles on which the production of heat depends, 
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and the construction of the furnaces and boilers bj means of 
which its application and transmission are effected. 

4. The combustibles universally used in the furnaces of 
steam engines are either pit-coal or wood. The former is 
used almost invariably in Europe, the latter is used in 
America, except in particular districts where coal is advan- 
tageously attainable. 

6. The constituents of coal are chiefly carbon and a gas 
called hydrogen, combined occasionally with a small propor- 
tion of sulphur and incombustible matter. 

6. In the process of combustion, the carbon, the hydrogen, 
and the sulphur combine with the oxygen gas, which is a 
constituent of the atmosphere, and other products are 
formed. In this combination a quantity of heat is developed. 
The incombustible constituents drop from the grate, and are 
left in the ash-pit. The goodness of coal depends in some 
degree on the small proportion of incombustible matter 
which it contains. 

7. The proportion of carbon contained m coal varies ; in 
good coal it is seldom less than 75 per cent, of the whole, 
sometimes considerably more. 

8. Hydrogen cannot be said to enter as a constituent of 
coal in its pure and simple form. It is always combined 
with a portion of carbon, and is the gas called carluretted 
hydrogen^ being that which is commonly used for the 
purposes of illumination. This gas may be expelled from 
coal by exposing the latter to heat, by which means the gas, 
expanding, is forced from the interstices of the coal, and 
may, if required, be collected in proper reservoirs. This 
process, applied to the coal, is called coking ; and it is in 
this manner that the gas is collected in gas-works for the 
purpose of illumination. 

9. The proportion ,of carburetted hydrogen, the element 
which produces flame, varies in different sorts of coaL The 
more bituminous sorts, such as those of Northumberland 
and Durham, generally have a considerable proportion ; the 
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heavy coal called stone-coal, obtained in some of the coal- 
fields of Wales, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, have very 
little. In all cases the proportion of this element by 
weight is insignificant. 

Carbon bums without flame, the product of the combus- 
tion being the gas called carbonic acidy which escapes from 
the fuel in a very heated state. 

10. These are the general effects of combustion ; but for 
the practical purposes of art, something more must be 
learned. We must ascertain with some degree of precision 
the quantitative proportions in which the various elements 
concerned in the phenomena are present. 

11. To begin, then, with the chief ingredient of all 
combustibles, carbon, — 

This substance, when heated to a temperature of 700° or 
800°, equal to that of r6d-hot iron, will enter into chemical 
combination with the gas called oxygen ; the result of this 
combination will be another gas, called carbonic acid. In 
forming this combination a large quantity of heat, previously 
latent in the carbon and the oxygen, is rendered sensible, 
and is developed in two ways : 1st, in rendering the remain- 
der of the carbon incandescent, or white-hot ; and 2'ndly, in 
raising the temperature of the carbonic acid which has been 
produced to a very high })oint. 

12. Prom the luminous or incandescent carbon the heat 
escapes by radiation, according to the same principles and 
laws that govern the radiation of light. That portion of it 
which is carried off by the carbonic acid may be taken from 
such gas by placing in contact with it any surface which is a 
good conductor of heat, such as metal ; the heat of the gas 
will be imparted to the metal xintil the temperatures of the 
metal and the gas be equalised. 

13. But it is necessary to know the quantity of oxygen 
gas which is requisite to combine with the carbon. 

It is found that a poigid of pure carbon will enter into 
combination with 12 cubic feet of oxygen at the ordinary 
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t;em|ieirato*e and pressure of the air, tbe result of the com* 
InzMttion being 12 cubic feet of carbonic add, this being 
supposed to be reduced to the same temperature and pressure. 
But as tbe temperature of tbe carbonic acid, at tbe moment 
of combination, is very much elevated, it will then have an 
enlarged volume. 

14. Common combustion, however, is maintained not by 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen, but *by that of the common 
air. 

15. Common air is a mixture of oxygen and azote, in the 
proportion by measure of 1 to 4, — five cubic feet of common 
atmospheric air containing but one cubic foot of oxygen. To 
obtain 12 cubic feet of oxygen, therefore, we must necessarily 
have 5 times 12, or 60 cubic feet of common air. 

16. Supposing then (which is however in practice not the 
case) all the oxygen contained in th 0 «.tmospheric air supplied 
to the fuel in combustion to enter into combination with 
such fuel, it would be necessary to supply 60 cubic feet of 
atmospheric air for every pound of carbon consumed. 

17. The result of this combination would be the pro- 
duction of 12 cubic feet of carbonic acid, formed by the 
combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere with the 
carbon, and 48 cubic feet of azote, which would be mixed 
with the carbonic acid so produced. This volume of mixed 
gases would escape from the fuel at a very high temperature,, 
and would in this state pass into the chimney. 

18. Hydrogen gas combines with 8 times its own weight 
of oxygen, and the result of the combination is water, or, 
more properly spealdng, steam ; for it is rendered into the 
vaporous form by the great heat developed in the combustion. 

19. We have stated that a small proportion of sulphur 
IS present in most sorts of coal. In burning, this produces 
sulphurous gas. It is inefficient as to its heating power,, 
and insignificant in its quantity, but most injurious in its 
effects on boilers. Coal, therefore, having much of this 
element, should be avoided in steam boilers. 
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20. To maintam the fuel in combustion, it is then evident 
that it must be continually supplied mth atmospheric air. 
The rate of this supply will depend on the rapidity of the 
combustion which is required, and the quantity and quality 
of the fuel. The fuel is spread on a grate, between the bars 
of which the air whicli sustains the combustion is admitted. 
In passing through the fuel, the air enters into combination 
with it, and the gases resulting from the combustion, in- 
cluding uncombined oxygen and the azote of the atmospheric 
air, which last plays no part whatever in the combustion, 
issue together into the upper part of the furnace, all haying 
a very high temperature : these proceed to the chimney, 
which they soon fill with a column of heated air, the buoyancy 
of which makes it ascend into the atmosphere, and the vacuum 
it leaves behind it draws a fresh portion of air through the 
grate bars, and so the combustion is continued. 

21. The azote which forms so largo a constituent of 
atmospheric air has qualities in relation to combustion 
merely of a negative kind; it does not either check or 
stimulate it. Thus, as a supporter of combustion, the 
atmosphere may be considered as diluted oxygen, the azote 
having the same efiect on the particles of the oxygen as 
water would have upon a strong spirit mixed with it. 

22. In what has been just explained, the calculations are 
based upon the supposition that every particle of oxygen 
contained in the atmospheric air, urged through the burning 
fuel, enters into combination with it. Now this is not 
and cannot be the case, even in the most approximative 
sense; and therefore, to complete the combustion of the 
fuel, a much greater quantity than 60 cubic feet of atmos- 
pheric air for a pound of carbon consumed must be drawn 
through the fire. The exact quantity which is necessary is 
not capable of calculation, for it depends on circumstances 
which vary with the form and structure of the grate and the 
mode of working the fum^ice : but it may be safely assumed 


that not less than 150 cubic ^e-^o^ ^jnospheric air ore 
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n^ssaay in ordinary furnaces for the combustion of each 
pound of carbon contained in the fuel. 

23. It will be understood that when the fuel is laid in a 
stratum more or less thick upon the grate, and when rapid 
currents of air are ascending through its ihsterstices, a 
quantity of the fuel, always existing in a state of powder or 
email dust, will be carried upwards by the current, unbumed. 

24. Besides this, as the heat expels the hydrogen gas 
from the interior of the coal, minute particles of the coal 
itself escape mth the current, and rise above the fuel. 
Much of this is also unbumed, or, to speak scientifically, 
uncombined with oxygen. It is this minute powder or dust, 
uncombined with oxygen, that forms what is called smoke. 
The gaseous products of combustion, properly so called, have 
not the cloudy and opaque appearance which characterises 
smoke. The smoke then is unconsumed fuel, and to what- 
ever extent it is produced, it escapes into the chimney, and 
is a source of waste. It is clear, then, on the grounds of 
economy, independently of sanitary considerations relating 
to the neighbomhood of the engine, that the quantity of 
fuel, more or less, thus escaping should be arrested, and 
burned before it reaches the chimney. 

25. Various methods have been adopted in furnaces for 
accomplishing this object. Such arrangements are denomi- 
nated smoke-consuming furnaces; but very simple and 
obvious arrangements may be adopted in the mode of feeding 
common furnaces, which will have the efiect of consuming 
the smoke. 

26. The following arrangement was adopted with complete 
success at the establishment of the late Mr. Watt, at Soho, 
Birmingham, and it has been found equally efficacious where- 
ever the fire-men have been kept imder sufficient discipline 
to enforce its observance. 

27. The grate must be constructed with a slight descent 
backwards, to give facility to the re;moval of the fuel from the 
front towards the back of the grate. Let us suppose a layer 
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of coal of the proper depth spread over the entire surface of 
the grate, and brought into vivid combustion, so that every 
part of it shall be incandescent. There will then be no 
smoke. 

The gases of combustion, mixed with the azote and uncom- 
bined oxygen, of the atmospheric air, will alone issue from 
the burning fuel. The doors of the furnace being now 
opened, the fire-man, with a proper instrument, pushes back 
a portion of the fuel from the front towards the back of the 
grate, so as to make a clear space across the front of the 
furnace. He then introduces a quantity of fresh fuel, which 
he spreads in a layer of a proper thickness over the portion 
of the grate which he ha^ thus cleared, and closes the doors. 
The heat immediately begins to expel the hydrogen from the 
fuel thus introduced, and, technically speaking, cokes the 
fuel. With the hydrogen escapes a quantity of dust and 
minute portions of coal, forming smoke. This smoke and 
gas are carried by the draft to the back of the grate, where 
the entrance of the flues is placed, and in passing through it 
is carried over the remainder of the fuel, which is in vivid 
combustion. 

28. The gas and smoke are thus burned, and this con- 
tinues until the portion of fuel in front of the grate has 
been completely coked and reddened. The fire-man then 
opens the doors, and repeats the process as before, shoving 
this portion back, and introducing a fresh feed. 

29. After this manner, without any special smoke-con- 
suming apparatus, the fuel is completely burned, and no 
smoke is ever seen issuing from the chimney. 

30. To perform this, however, eflfectually, requires much 
attention and activity on the part of the fire-man, frequent 
feeding, and a careful distribution of fuel on the grate. 

31. In general it is difficult to enforce from such agents 
the necessary attention. The fuel in the grate is allowed to 
bmm down, and then the doors are opened and a large 
quantity thrown in, heaped on every part of the grate from 
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3)6 baek to the front : when this takes place, a prodigious 
Tidume of black smoke is suddenly evolved, which is seen 
issufr^ from the chimney, and continues to issue from it 
until the mass of friel has been coked ; it then ceases, and 
the combustion is free from smoke until a fresh feed is 
introduced. 

82. It must be admitted, however, that the process above 
described, for the complete combustion of the fuel and 
the prevention of smoke, is not without countervailing 
disadvantages. 

83. Instead of large feeds of fuel at distant intervals of 
time, it supposes smaller and more frequent feeds ; instead 
of the fuel being quickly and carelessly thrown in, it is 
carefully distributed upon the grate bars. 

34. Ihis supposes the frequent opening of the furnace 
doors, and the keeping them open for greater or less 
intervals. 

35. Cold air thus rushes in over the fuel, where it ought 
never to be admitted, and has the tendency of robbing the 
boiler of a portion of the heat which it ought to receive. 

To remedy this, smoke-consiiming furnaces have frequently 
attached to them self-acting feeders. The fuel, being broken 
by proper machinery, is sprinkled on the grate by means of a 
hopper, and the grate itself, after it has received its charge, 
moves frrom under the hopper by contrivances provided for 
that purpose. Eevolving grates have been sometimes 
adopted with this view. Such contrivances, however, not 
only introduce complexity into the machinery, necessitate 
expense of construction, are liable to become deranged by 
wear, but also require a portion of the moving power to 
work them. These disadvantages are to be weighed against 
those attending the operation of the simple furnace, properly 
tended. I have, however, known these self-acting furnaces, 
m places where fuel was expensive, in operation for years 
with much advantage. 

36. If the heated gases proceeding from the fuel passed 
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directJy to the chimney, they would carry with them a mnd&i 
greater quantily of heat than would be necessary to maintain 
the draft, and thus a portion of the heat developed by the 
fuel would be lost. To prevent this, the heated air and 
dames which escape from the fuel, instead of passing directly 
to the chimney, are conducted through passages of greater 
or less length in contact with the boiler, and made to impart 
a portion of their heat to the water before they enter the 
chimney. These passages are called and are very 

variously constructed, according to the form, magnitude, and 
application of the boiler. 

37. In some boilers the flues are made to wind round 
them, the external part of the flues being made of brick- 
work, which, being a bad conductor of heat, takes but little 
from the heated air and flame. 

38. The shape and proportions of boilers are so adapted as 
to accommodate them to such systems of flues. The great 
object is to adopt such arrangements as shall secure the 
transmission to the water of all the heat developed in the 
combustion of the fuel, except such portion of it as may be 
necessary to maintain a sufficient draft in the chimney. 

39. The boilers most commonly used are either cylindrical 
or waggon-shaped. The cylindrical boilers are generally long 
in proportion to their diameter, and their ends are often 
spherical. This shape is highly conducive to strength, but 
in some cases their ends are made flat. 

40. The waggon-shaped boilers resemble, as their name 
imports, an oblong waggon: the roof is semi-cylindrical; 
the sides either flat or slightly concave, the convexity being 
inwards ; the bottom is also slightly concave ; the furnace is 
placed at one end of the boiler, having a portion of the con- 
cave bottom for its roof. The flame and heated air passing 
from the grate are carried backwards through a flue which 
extends the entire length of the boiler. Thus the radiant 
heat of the fire, issuing^ directly from the grate, strikes on 
the concave bottom of the boiler, which is immediately above 
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the grate, aad enters the water. The flame and heated air 
pass through the flue under the boiler to the remote end, 
and act upon the remainder of the bottom : having arrived 
at the remote end, they rise to a point a little above the 
bottom, and then are conducted through a flue which winds 
completely round the boiler ; and after circulating round it, 
the heated air is conducted to the chimney. In this way it 
will be seen that the flame and heated air traverse the 
length of the boiler three times, once at the bottom, and 
once at each side. 

41. In cylindrical boilers the furnace is generally placed 
within the boiler, in a large tube which extends from end to 
end of it. In one end of this tube is placed the grate, and 
the remainder of it forms a flue. By this arrangement all 
the heat which radiates from the fire, and even from the 
ash-pit, acting upon this internal tube, is communicated to 
the water. The heated air, traversing the tube to the remote 
end, imparts its heat to the water by this means, Mues 
circulate round the outside in the same manner as in the 
waggon boiler. 

42. In some cases more than one internal flue is made in 
the boiler, and the heated air passes alternately through the 
interior of the boiler, in contrary directions, and is at length 
discharged into the chimney. 

43. Internal flues have the advantage of imparting all the 
heat to the water, saving that portion which in external flues 
is imparted to the brick-work. 

44. In some forms of boilers, the grate being constructed 
at one end, the flame and heated air, instead of passing 
through a single internal flue, traversing the length of the 
boiler, are distnbuted among three or more similar tubular 
flues. 

45. This subdivision of flues by the multiplication of the 
number of tubes, and the diminution of their magnitude, is 
carried to an extreme in locomotive boilers, in which from 
100 to 200 tubes, not more than 2 inches diameter, traverse 
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tlie length of the boiler, and divide the flame and heated air 
into a multiplicity of small threads, so as to enable the water 
to deprive them of their heat. 

46. With these a system of returning flues becomes unne- 
cessary, the reduction of the temperature being completely 
effected in traversing the boiler once. 

47. In some arrangements the flame and heated air passing 
from the furnace enter a number of narrow upright cells, 
placed parallel to each other, and traversing the length of 
the boiler; arriving at the remote end, another tier of cells, at 
a superior elevation, is provided, by which they return. This 
is most commonly the expedient adopted in marine boilers. 

48. The multiplicity and complexity of flues, whatever be 
their form, have the double disadvantage of increasing the 
cost of the boiler and diminishing its strength. They are 
therefore only resorted to in cases in which circumstances 
exclude a great magnitude «nd weight of boiler, such as in 
locomotive and marine engines. In the boilers used in land 
engines, the requisite evaporating power can be obtained with 
more simple expedients, by merely augmenting the bulk of 
the boiler. 

49. The two great objects which are to be attained are — 
rapidity of evaporation and economy of fliel. 

60. The evaporating power of the boiler will depend (other 
things being the same) upon the extent of surface which it 
exposes to the action of the fire, the flame, and the heated 
air. This surface is technically divided into fire su/rface and 
fiw mrface, 

51. By fire surface is meant all that surface of the boiler 
upon which the radiant heat of the furnace acts. 

52. In the case of a waggon boiler, this is that portion of 
the bottom of the boiler which forms the roof of the furnace; 
but in well-constructed boilers, the sides and even the bottom 
of the furnace form part of the boiler, and contain water 
within them. In such cases they are to be reckoned as part 
of the fire surface. 
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68. The flue suij'ace, as the words import, is that portion 
of the surflsce of the boiler in contact with which the flame 
and heated air, proceeding from the fire, pass before they 
issue into the chimney. This surface is usually of coiisi- 
derable length, in order that the flame and heated air may 
be detained in contact Tiith the boiler until they have been 
reduced to a temperature not greater than is necessary for 
the draft. 

64. Whatever be the length and arrangement of the flues, 
it is indispensably necessary that they should always be below 
the level of the water in the boiler, for otherwise the heat 
would be imparted to the metal of the boiler without being 
transmitted to the water. Steam is a sluggish recipient of 
heat, and metal in contact with it might become red-hot 
while the steam itself will remain at a comparatively low 
temperature. 

This would accordingly be the case if the fire or flame acted 
upon any part of the metal of the boiler which has not water 
within it. 

55. In the economy of steam power, an object of capital 
importance is to protect the machinery from every cause by 
which heat can be consumed in any other way than in con- 
verting water into steam. A great variety of expedients have 
accordingly been adopted for this purpose, differing from each 
other in their effects according to the circumstances in which 
the machinery is worked. 

66. A boiler being a mass of metal of extensive magnitude, 
raised to a very elevated temperature, and this naturally 
being a good radiator of heat, a considerable quantity of heat 
would be lost by the mere radiation from its surface. The 
obvious remedy for this is to surround it by some material 
which is a bad conductor of heat. 

67. One of the most effectual substances for this purpose 
is common saw-dust ; this is accordingly applied with great 
effect in cases which do not exclude its use. 

68. Tlie boiler and its appendages are surrounded by a 
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thick casing, stuffed with saw-dust, and so completely does 
this expedient answer the purpose, that the hoiler-room of 
a Cornish engine, where this arrangement is appHed, is often 
the coolest place that can be found. 

59. In marine and other engines, a coating of patent felt 
is often used with advantage : hemp, and other fibrous and 
woollen substances, may be resorted to. 

60. Locomotive boilers are cased in wood, which is a 
tolerable non-conductor. The cylinders of large stationary 
engines are also frequently cased in wood. ^ The steam pipes 
and other parts of the machinery containing steam are wrapped 
with tow or other similar substances. 

61. By these means the loss of heat by radiation may be 
reduced almost to nothing. 

62. Where fuel is used which bums with little or no flame^ 
such as stone-coal or coke, the chief effect is produced by the 
radiant heat, and a comparatively small efiect by the heated 
air. In such cases the fire surface should bear a large pro- 
portion to the fine surface. In aU cases the fire surface,, 
beiug more active in proportion to its extent than the flue 
surface, is more liable to wear by intense heating. It may 
be said, that as the surface of the metal cannot rise to a 
higher temperature than that of the water within, and as the 
entire mass of the water within must be maintained at an 
uniform temperature, the fire surface cannot rise above the 
general temperature of the mass. This would be true if the 
boilers and furnaces were worked by a moderate system of 
combustion, the fuel being consumed very gradually and 
the heat developed slowly, so that a fierce action should not 
take place on any part of the boiler. Such is the case, for 
example, in the boilers and furnaces of the Cornish engines,, 
where space is amatter of little importance, and the economy 
of fuel pushed to its extreme limit ; but in other cases these 
advantages must be sacrificed, and a combustion so intense 
maintained in the furnaces that the fire surface becomes^ 
heated to a higher temperature than the water in contact 
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it, and to a much higher temperature than the flue 
aiarface. The formation of steam in contact with the fitre 
Burface is so rapid, that its bubbles do not escape to the 
surface quick enough to keep the metal in continual contact 
with water. 

6S. The metal, therefore, is momentarily out of contact 
with water, and has a tendency to become overheated. 

64. It is true that upon the escape of the steam bubbles 
just formed the liquid will again wash the metal and lower 
its temperature, bjut still this effect is such (in the case, for 
example, of locomotive engines and sometimes of marine 
engines) that the fire surface is exposed to much more rapid 
wear by temperature than the flue surface. 

CHAP. XVI. — HOW THE DRAFT THROUGH THE FURNACE OP 
A STEAM ENGINE IS MAINTAINED. 

1. The most common method of effecting this is by the 
ordinary expedient of a chimney. 

2. When the products of combustion are allowed to flow 
through a chimney of sufficient height, the vertical column 
of heated air thus formed has a certain buoyancy or tendency 
to ascend into the atmosphere, proportional to the difference 
between its weight and the weight of an equal column of 
common air. This difference will be so much the greater as 
the column has greater magnitude and height, provided only 
that every part of it shall be, bulk for bulk, lighter than air. 
Hence obviously follows the necessity of a chimney in 
creating a draft, whether through the furnace of a steam' 
engine or in any ordinary manner. 

3. In stationary engines, as used in the arts and manufac- 
tures, chimneys of any desired magnitude can generally be 
attached to the engine. It is not necessary that the chimney 
should be immediately over or contiguous to the furnace ; it 
may be placed at a considerable distance from it, provided 
only it be connected with it by the proper air passages. This 
is often a matter of convenience in factories, and we 
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accordingly see the chimney frequently erected at a con- 
siderable distance from the Wers and furnaces. 

4. But in numerous applications of the steam engine it is 
not practicable to use chimneys of such elevation, or so 
placed, and in some cases the tube provided for the escape 
of the products of combustion must necessarily be so short 
as to afford no draft of appropriate amount. 

6. Such is the case, for example, in locomotive engines : in 
marine engines this is to some extent also true, — ^the chimney 
must be comparatively short. 

6. When sufficient length of chimney is not admissible, 
we are compelled either to throw in the gases of combustion 
at a very high temperature, so as to make up for want of 
height in the column, or to adopt some other expedient for 
creating a draft. 

7. A wheel is sometimes placed in the flues where they 
enter the chimney, by the revolution of which the gases are 
driven up the chimney with a force proportional to the 
velocity with which the wheel revolves. This expedient is 
similar to a sort of bellows commonly used for domestic 
purposes, and is called b, fanner^ and sometimes a blower, A 
portion of the power of the engine is borrowed to keep this 
wheel in motion. In this way an upward current is main- 
tained in the chimney of any required power, and the 
necessary draft sustained through the furnace. 

8. Another expedient is used in locomotive engines, and 
may always be resorted to where steam of high pressure is 
used. This consists of or, as it is technically called, a 
blast fipe, which is placed at the base of the chimney, and 
presented upwards. A portion of the steam received from 
the engine is allowed to escape by puffs, or even in a con- 
tinued stream, through this pipe, and, being directed up the 
cliimney, creates the necessary draft. 
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CHAP* XTU. — ^HOW THE MECHANICAL VIRTUE OP FUEL IS 
ESTIMATED AND EXPRESSED* 

1 . In explaining the mechanical effects of steam, it has 
been already shown that whatever be the purpose to which 
the force of a steam engine be applied, its effect may always 
be represented by a certain weight raised a certain height. 

2. Whether an engine be employed to drive a mill-wheel, to 
propel a ship, or to draw a carriage, the tension or resistance 
to be encountered at the working point may be universally 
represented by an equivalent weight. 

3. Thus it is easily understood, if a locomotive engine 
draws a train of carriages, that the tension of the chain which 
connects the engine with the train will be the same as if the 
same chain, in a vertical position, had a certain weight sus- 
pended to it ; and the same will be true, whatever be the 
nature of the resistance to the moving power, or the manner 
in which this moving power may be applied. 

4. It has been usual also to express the mechanical efficacy 
by the number of pounds raised one foot ; for whatever be the 
resistance, and whatever be the space through which the 
moving power acts upon it, the effect can always be reduced, 
as has been already explained, to an equivalent number of 
pounds raised one foot. 

5. The mechanical virtue of coals, thus explained and 
applied to a steam engine, has been technically called the 
duty of the fuel. Thus a bushel of coals consumed in the 
furnace of an engine will enable such engine to exert at the 
working point a mechanical effect equivalent to a certain num- 
ber of pounds raised one foot high : this effect is the duty 
of the fuel, or as is sometimes said, the duty of the engine. 

6. The duty of the oiigine is therefore not the entire 
mechanical effect developed by the fuel in producing evapo- 
ration ; for a portion of the mechanical power of the steam 
evolved in the boiler, and in some cases a very large portion 
of it, is expended in moving the machinery of the engine 
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itself : all such portion is intercepted therefore between tha 
furnace and the working point. The duty, properly speak* 
ing, is the net mechanical force developed by the steam, or 
such portion only which is available for the work to which 
the engine is applied. 

7. The duty of engines ‘Varies within very wide limits, 
according to the purpose to which they are applied. In this 
respect engines may be reduced to three dasses : — 1st, Such 
as are used in the mining districts of Cornwall, where the 
economy of fuel is pushed to its extreme limit ; — 2ndly, The 
stationary engines used in the manufactories generally, in 
which class may also be included marine engines; — 3rdly, 
Locomotive engines on railways. 

8. In the Cornish engines, where alone very accurate 
observations are made on the mechanical effect produced, 
and on the economy of fuel, it has been found, in some cases, 
that by the combustion of a bushel of coals an effect has been 
produced by the engine equivalent to 125 millions of pounds, 
or what is the same, 62,000 tons, raised a foot high. This, 
however, is not to be understood as an average result. In 
producing it, the utmost care was taken to guard against 
every source of waste of power. 

9. The more common duty obtained from a well-managed 
engine used in the mining districts has been from 80 to 90 
millions of pounds, or at the rate of one million of pounds 
raised one foot for every pound of coal consumed, — a result 
remarkable enough in itself, and easily remembered. 

10. In the ordinary stationary engines belonging to the 
second class, where the same scrupulous attention to economy 
cannot be or is not paid, the duty, according to the commonly 
received estimate, is in roimd numbers about 20 millions of 
pounds for a bushel of coal, bemg four times less than that 
of the good Cornish engines, and six times less than the duty 
which has in certain cases been obtained. 

11. In the locomotive engines worked on railways the 
economy of fuel is of courae still less ; but in this application 
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of the engine the economy of fuel becomes a consideration 
so subordinate, that it need not be enlarged on here. 

12. The great economy obtained in the engines used in 
Cornwall is the result of a yariety of contrivances, some of 
which, such as the protection of the machinery from radiation, 
have been abeady mentioned. The boilers are constructed of 
extraordinary magnitude, in proportion to the power expected 
from them ; the furnace is of proportionate size ; the com- 
bustion is slow ; the heating surface is very extensive, and 
the intensity of heat upon it very slight ; the flues are of 
great length, and the heated ab is not permitted to escape ^ 
until the last available portion of heat has been extracted 
from it ; the fuel is managed in the furnaces with the most 
extreme care, the combustion being perfect. Added to all 
this, the steam is used at a pressure of from 35 to 50 lb. per 
square inch above the pressure of the atmosphere, and the 
expansive principle extensively applied. 

13. In giving these last estimates of the duty of fuel in 
the engines used in the manufectures generally, it is right to 
observe, that owing partly to the difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual mechanical effect produced, and partly to the negligence 
of proprietors of engines, the estimates of duty are of the most 
loose and inaccurate description. When an engine is applied, 
as is generally the case in Cornwall, dbectly to the elevation 
of water or other heavy matter, it is easy to observe the me- 
chanical effect it produces ; but when an engine is appHed to 
give motion to the works of a factory, to drive spinning-frames, 
power-looms, or pr^ting-presses, it is not so easy a matter to 
reduce the effect it produces to an equivalent weight raised 
a given height. In the case of locomotive engines the same 
difficulty ought not to exist ; yet it is surprising that until 
a very recent period, errors the most monstrous prevailed 
respecting the real mechanical effect produced by these 
machines. It was, for example, long assumed as a maxim, 
that the resistance offered by a given train of carriages to a 
locomotive engine was independent of the speed, or in other 
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words, the same at all speeds. This error was not brought 
to light until the year 1838, when it was demonstrated, by a 
series of experiments conducted by me, that the resistance 
was augmented in a very high ratio with the speed. 

CHAP. XVIII, — HOW THE POWER OF AN ENGINE IS ESTIMATED 
AND EXPRESSED, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM ITS DUTY. 

1. The duty, as we have seen, is the practical effect pro- 
duced by the given weight of coal without reference to time. 
Thus, whether a bushel of coal raises 20 millions of pounds 
a foot in one hour or in ten hours, the duty of the engine is 
exactly the same. But the power of the engine is quite 
different. 

2. The power of the engine is estimated by the mechanical 
effect it is capable of producing in a given time, 

When steam engines were first brought into use, the work 
to which they were applied had been previously done by 
horses who worked the mills. It was convenient, therefore, 
and indeed indispensable, to express the mechanical capabi- 
lities of these machines by declaring the number of horses 
which one of them would supersede ; and hence the term 
now so general, horsepower, came into use. At first this 
expression had but a vague signification, and was understood 
by the manufacturers and capitalists who intended to employ 
the steam engine in the literal sense of the actual number of 
horses whose expense would be saved to them by it. But 
after the engine had completely superseded horses in the 
arts and manufactures, and it became necessary to express 
its effects with greater precision, instead of abandoning the 
term horse-power, an arbitrary signification was given to it 
by Watt, which it has since retained. The word horse- 
power, then, as applied to the steam engine, means the 
capability of the engine to produce a mechanical effect per 
minute equivalent to 33,000 lb. raised one foot. 

8. Thus an engine of 10 horse-power means one which in 
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working is capable of producing a mecbardcal effect per minute 
of 330,000 lb. raised one foot, or an effect per hour equivalent 
to 20 millions of pounds, very nearly, raised one foot. 

4. When a steam engine is declared to be of such or 
such a horse-power, the expression must be understood in a 
qualified sense. Thus it is assumed that the furnace is 
worked in a certain average manner, and that a proportional 
evaporation takes place in the boiler. An engine whose 
nominal power is that of 100 horses may, by urging the 
furnace in an extraordinary manner, be made to produce an 
effect much greater than that of its nominal power ; or, on 
the other hand, by keeping the furnace low, it may be, and 
frequently is, worked considerably under its nominal power. 

CHAP. XIX. — WHAT DIMENSIONS OF THE BOILER AND FURNACE 
ARE NECESSARY FOR AN ENGINE OR GIVEN POWER. 

1. The technical rules adopted by engineers for the pro- 
portion of engines corresponding to any required power, are 
generally understood as applicable only to the second class 
of engines enumerated already, namely, those generally 
used in the manufactories and in steam navigation. 

2. The Cornish engines, on the one hand, and locomotive 
engines on the other, are exceptional extremes, each being 
worked in a manner peculiar to itself. In the one, much 
larger dimensions are allowed for the production of a 
given power, the action of the furnaces being of low 
intensity ; while in the other, the dimensions producing a 
given power are much smaller, and the consequent action of 
the furnaces much more intense. 

What we shall therefore state here will be understood to 
have reference to the second class of engines above mentioned. 

3. In calculating the mechanical force developed in the 
evaporation of water, we have seen that one cubic inch of 
water, converted into steam, produces a mechanical force 
sufficient to raise a ton weight a foot high. It would there- 
fore follow that to raise 20 millions of pounds a foot high, 
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would require the evaporation of 1000 cubic inches of water. 
But this calculation refers to the entire mechanical force 
developed in the evaporation. A portion of this force is, 
however, expended in moving the engine itself, and is wasted 
in various ways before it reaches the working point ; and it 
is customary for engine-makers to allow for this from 35 to 
45 per cent, of the entire mechanical force developed in the 
evaporation. Now since there are 1728 cubic inches in a 
cubic foot, it follows that by such an allowance for waste of 
power, the net effect of a cubic foot of water evaporated per 
hour would bo one nominal horse-power. 

4. Such is the general usage of boiler-makers, but it would 
be most erroneous to assume that this usage is based upon 
even a loose calculation : there can be no doubt that the 
power expended in waste and uncondensed steam, and in 
moving the engine in any tolerably managed machine, must 
be considerably less than this. The error, however, lies on 
the safe side ; it is better to have superfluous boiler power 
than a stint of steam. A boiler having more evaporating 
power than is needed, can always be worked as much under 
its power as may bo desired; but when an engineer is 
obliged to push a boiler above its legitimate power, both 
waste and danger ensue. It must not therefore be assumed, 
as has been done by some writers, that engine-makers adopt 
these rules from ignorance. Although they do not in general 
seek for an accurate knowledge of the amount of power 
expended in moving the engine and in waste steam, they are 
nevertheless fully aware that the allowance they make is 
greater than its amoimt ; and in the absence of such exact 
knowledge, it is clear they are right in adopting an excessive 
■^timate. 

5. Prom what has been stated, therefore, it follows that 
for every horse-power which the engine is expected to exert, 
a power of evaporating a cubic foot of water per hour is 
provided in the boiler. 

6. When the term horse-power is applied, therefore, to 
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boilers, in reference to their capability of evaporation, it is to 
be understood as indicating the evaporation at the rate of a 
cubic foot of -water per hour : thus, by a boiler of 60 horse- 
po-wer, is to be understood a boiler capable of evaporating 
60 cubic feet of water per hour, the furnaces being worked 
in the ordinary way. 

7. The magnitude of the grate and the extent of heating 
surface necessary to produce a given rate of evaporation, vary 
more or less in different engines, and according to the prac- 
tice of different engineers ; but still, in common engines 
used in the arts and manufactures, there are average 
standards which it is useful to know. 

8. Thus it is generally agreed, that the dimensions of the 
grate necessary for a boiler of a certain power should be 
regulated by allo-wing a square foot of grate surface for 
every horse-power in the boiler. Thus it follows, that as 
much fuel is consumed per hour upon a square foot of tho 
surface of the grate, as is necessary and sufficient to evaporate 
a cubic foot of water. 

9. The dimensions of the surface of the boiler exposed to 
the action of heat, whether by radiation or by the contact of 
heated air in the flues, is generally estimated at the rate of 
16 square feet for a horse-power. Thus a boiler of 60 horse- 
power would require a heating surface of 760 square feet. 

10. These are not only average standards from which 
indi-ndual boilers and furnaces of the class we more particu- 
larly refer to, vary more or less considerably, but they are 
altogether inapplicable to the two extreme classes of boilers, 
— the Cornish on the one hand, and the locomotive on tho 
other. 

11. In the Cornish boilers a slow combustion is main- 
tained on the grates, and although the fuel is placed upon 
them in a thicker layer, the intensity of the heat from a given 
surface is considerably less than in the ordinary boilers. 
Accordingly, for a given rate of evaporation, at least double 
the extent of grate surface is allow ed. We find, therefore. 
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that two square feet are given for every cubic foot of water 
per hour to be evaporated. 

12. In like manner, as in these boilers the heat acts 
with less intensity on a given surface of the boiler, a pro- 
portionally greater heating surface is necessary to produce 
a given rate of evaporation. In these cases a still greater 
departure from the common boiler is necessary ; and instead 
of 15 square feet being allowed for a cubic foot of water per 
hour evaporated, we find 4 and 6 times this surface given. 

13. The fiame and heated air are also made to traverse a 
much greater length of flues before they enter the chimney. 

14. Thus, while 60 feet length of flues are allowed in a 
common wagon boiler, 150 or upwards are frequently given 
in the Cornish boilers. 

15. These circumstances will at once indicate the different 
mode of operation, and the difierent quality of these two 
classes of boilers. 

16. The locomotive boiler is in the other extreme. Instead 
of one square foot of grate surface evaporating one cubic foot 
of water per hour, it usually evaporates 8 cubic feet. As 
the heat developed in a given time may be taken as nearly 
proportional to the water evaporated, it follows that the 
calorific action of a square foot of the grate of a loco- 
motive is 8 times that of a square foot of the grate of a 
common stationary engine, and 16 times that of a Cornish 
engine. 

17. The intensity of the combustion maintained in the 
furnaces of locomotive engines may be thus in some measure 
conceived. 

I have myself witnessed a set of new grate bars partially 
fused and rendered useless in a trip of 30 miles. The splen- 
dour of the burning fuel in these furnaces is sometimes so 
intense, that it impresses the eye with the same pain as is 
sustained in looking at the sun. 

18. The Cornish boilers, which difier so extremely in their 
^ode of operation and eflfects from the locomotives, resemble 
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them nevertheless very closely in their form. Both are 
cj^lindrical, and the flues in both consist of metal tubes, 
traversing the length of the boiler. In the Cornish boilers 
the tubes are of iron, and of considerable diameter. In the 
locomotive boilers they are of brass, and very small in 
diameter. 

19. The diameter of the Cornish boilers is usually about 
l^th of their length. Where great power is required, it is 
found more convenient to use two or more boilers than one 
of larger dimensions. A common proportion for these 
boilers is from 36 to 40 feet of length, and from 6 to 7 feet 
in diameter. The locomotive boilers are usually from 8 to 
10 feet long, and from 3 J to 4i in diameter. 

20. The common published reports of the consumption of 
fuel are usually given by expressing the weight of coal con- 
sumed per hour per horse-power ; but unless it be ascer- 
tained that the real working power of the engine and the 
consumption of fuel are equal to, and do not exceed its 
nominal power, such reports lead to erroneous conclusions. 
The common allowance of fuel for stationary engines and 
marine engines, when working to their full power, is 10 lb. 
per horse-power per hour. The consumption, however, is 
undoubtedly less than this when the engines are properly 
constructed and carefully worked ; 7 and 8 lb. per horse- 
power is a very common consumption for well-managed 
engines. In the Cornish engines the common consumption 
is little more than 5 lb. per horse-power per hour. 

CHAP. XX. — WHAT DIMENSIONS OP THE CYLINDER AND OTHER 

MACHINERY ARB REQUISITE FOR A GIVEN POWER OF ENGINE. 

1. Nothing can be more vague, uncertain, and arbitrary, 
than the rules adopted by engineers in reference to this 
problem. It may be truly stated that every engine-maker 
has his own standards, to which he attaches invariably as 
much infallibility as if this mechanical problem were capable 
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of as certain and demonstrative solution as a problem in 
oommon geometry. 

2. It iidll be obvious, on the slightest consideration, that 
the magnitude of the cylinder and piston necessary to pro- 
duce a given working power, must depend on the pressure 
of the steam after it enters the cylinder, and the velocity 
with which the piston is driven, the degree of perfection of 
the vacuum on the other side of the piston, and the extent 
to which the expansive principle is introduced. In general, 
however, it has been the practice to apply the calculation to 
low-pressure engines, that is to say, to those in which the 
steam, after it enters the cylinder, has not a pressure 
exceeding the atmosphere by more than 4 or 5 lb. per square 
inch, and in which the piston is supposed to move at the 
average rate of 200 feet per minute. These conditions 
being assumed, and a good vacuum being sustained in the 
condenser, 22 square inches of the piston are allowed for 
every nominal horse-power of the engine. 

3. Where these rules are observed, the nominal power of 
an engine may always be obtained by dividing the number of 
square inches in the surface of the piston by 22 ; or, which 
is the same, by dividing the square of the diameter of the 
piston, expressed in inches, by 28. 

4. Again, if it be required to find the magnitude of the 
piston necessary for an engine of a given power, it is only 
necessary to multiply the number expressing the power by 
28, and the square root of the product will be the diameter 
of the piston. 

5. It must be carefully observed, however, that such rules 
are only applicable so long as the piston moves with the 
above velocity, and is urged by low-pressure steam at the 
above rate. 

6. Indeed, it may be observed generally that the mode 
of expressing the mechanical capabihties of engines by 
horse-power, frequently leads to most erroneous conclusions, 
and it has lately been accordingly much discontinued 
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among engineers and scientific men. In locomotive engines 
it is not applied at all ; nor, indeed, in the Cornish 
engines. 

7. The proportion of the diameter to the stroke of the 
cylinder, as its length is called, varies very much according 
to the purposes to which the engine is applied. In marine 
engines, for example, where the cylinder has a vertical 
position, and the engine is stinted in height, the stroke very 
little exceeds the diameter. In stationary land engines the 
proportion of the diameter to the stroke is jfrequently that of 
1 to 2. 

8. The dimensions of the air-pump, condenser, and other 
parts of the engine, bear a certain proportion to those of 
the cylinder, which are but little departed from by engine- 
makers. 

9. Thus the air-pump has usually half the stroke and half 
the area of the piston, and consequently its capacity is a 
quarter of that of the cylinder : nevertheless some engineers 
maintain that a larger proportion of air-pump augments the 
efficiency of the machine. 

CHAP. XXI. — HOW THE INTERNAL CONDITION OP THE BOILER 
AND ENGINE IS RENDERED EXTERNALLY MANIFEST. 

1. To enable the engine-man to maintain the boiler and 
machinery in a state of efficient operation, it is necessary 
that he should be at all times informed of their internal 
condition. A class of contrivances for indicating this has 
therefore exercised the invention of those to whom we 
are indebted for the improvement of this department of 
mechanical art. 

2. One of the most obvious circumstances attending the 
internal condition Of the boiler, which it is necessary that 
the engine-man should at all times know, is the quantity of 
water in it. If the level of the water get below the fines, the 
boiler incurs the danger of becoming red-hot, and bursting : 
if the level of the water be too high, the steam room in 
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tlie boiler becomes insiiffieieiit, and the spray of the boiling 
water, mingled with the steam, passes through the steam 
pipes into the cylinder, producing a waste of heat and other 
inconveniences. This effect is called priming. The level 
of the water in the boiler should therefore always be known. 

8. The earliest and most simple contrivance for indicating 
this is the gauge-cocks. These cocks are two common stop- 
cocks, screwed or cemented into the boiler, one above the 
point at which the level of the water ought to stand, and the 
other below it. When the water is at the proper level, steam 
should issue on opening the one, and water oh opening the 
other. If water issue from the Apper cock, the boiler is too 
full ; and if steam issue from the lower cock, the boiler is too 
empty. So long as steam issues from the upper and water 
from the lower, the level of the water is at its right point. 

4. Tn boilers maintained in a very violent ebullition, 
where a highly intense furnace is used, the agitation near 
the surface renders the indication of the gauge-cocks some- 
times uncertain, and another contrivance is either substituted 
for them, or used in connexion with them. 

5. If it were possible to have a glass boiler, the level of the 
water would always be visible ; but instead of a boiler all glass, 
we may have a strong glass plate inserted into the side or end 
oi^the boiler, at the level at which the water ought to stand, 
and through this plate the surface of the water might be seen ; 
but the great agitation of the water in ebullition would render 
this observation uncertain: the object is therefore accom- 
plished by the glass vsater gauge, (see Chapter xxvii., title 
“ Glass Water Gauge,'') which is a strong glass tube placed 
in a vertical position outside the boiler, communicating at the 
top and bottom by metal tubes with the interior. The water 
in the boiler enters the lower end of this tube, and the steam 
enters the upper end; and by the common principles of 
hydrostatics, the, pressure of the steam in the tube and in 
the boiler being the same, the water in the tube will stand 
at the same level as the wkter in the boiler. 
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6. To guard against the effects of the accidental fracture 
of this tube, stop-cocks are usually placed between the ends^ 
of it and the boiler, by which the communication between it 
and the boiler is cut off at pleasure. When the engine-man 
desires to ascertain the level of the water in the boiler, he 
opens both the stop-cocks, but at other times it is more 
prudent to keep them closed. 

7. This expedient has the advantage over the gauge-cocks,, 
inasmuch as it indicates the exact level of the water. 

8. Another contrivance used for the same purpose consists 
in a formed of a hollow casing of metal ; to this is 
attached a rod which passe# through the top of the boiler. 

As the level of the water rises or falls in the boiler, this 
float rises or falls with it, and the rod is pushed upwards or 
drawn downwards, as the case may be. An index of any 
kind may be attached to this rod, which should play upon a 
divided scale, indicating the position of the float and the level 
of the water. 

9. Another expedient is sometimes used, which consists of 
a tube let in through the top of the boiler, and descending 
to a point below which the water ought not to fall ; at tho 
top of this tube is fixed a Bteam whistle, 

10. So long as the level of the water is above the lower 
end of the tube, a column of water will be sustained in the 
tube by the pressure of the steam within the boiler ; but 
when the level subsides below the mouth of the tube, then 
steam, rushing through the tube, will issue from the whistle, 
and produce an alarm which will give notice of the want of 
water in the boiler. 

11. This last contrivance can only be used in low-pressure 

boilers, where the column of water which will balance the 
steam is not too high. . , 

12. It is most necessary at all times that the pressure of 
the steam within the boiler should be known, and provision 
should be made to prevent its exceeding a certain limits 
This is accomplished by the commOn safety valve. 
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This valTe is an ordinary conical yalve, placed in the top of 
the boiler, and fitting into its seat, so as to be steam-tight. 
It is loaded with a weight which determines the maximimi 
pressure to which the steam is allowed to attain. Thus, if 
it be intended, as in low-pressure boilers generally, that the 
steam should not exceed 6 lb. per square inch, then the 
safety valve is loaded with a weight, regulated in such pro- 
portion to the magnitude of its surface exposed to the steam, 
that whenever the pressure of the steam exceeds this Hmit, 
it forces the valve open, and escapes until the pressure is 
reduced to the proper limit. 

13. The safety valve, however, affords an indication that 
the pressure of the steam does not exceed a certain amount, 
rather than an indication of what that pressure actually is. 

14. The steam gauge exhibits the exact amount of this 
pressure. 

15. The mercurial steam gauge generally used in low- 
pressure boilers (see Chap, xxvii., title “ Mercurial Steam 
Gauge for Low-pressure Boilers^^) consists of a siphon tube 
with equal legs, half-fiUed with mercury; one end is cemented 
into a pipe which enters that part of the boiler which con- 
tains the steam ; the other end is open to the atmosphere. 
A stop-cock is usually provided between this gauge and tlie 
boiler, so that it may be put in communication with the 
boiler at pleasure. When the stop-cock is open, the steam 
acting on the mercury in one leg of the gauge presses it 
down, and the mercury in the other leg rises. The difference 
between the two columns is the height of mercury which 
corresponds to the excess of the pressure of the steam in the 
boiler above the pressure of the atmosphere ; or, in^ other 
words, to the effective pressure on the safety valve. If half 
a pound per inch be allowed for the length of this column, 
we shall obtain, in pounds per square inch, the effective 
pressure of the steam. 

16. If the siphon steam gauge were made of glass, the 
height of the mercurial column representing the pressure of 
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the Bteaxa could be obtained by inspection, a scale being 
annexed; but to avoid accidental fractures, this tube is 
usually made of iron, and the level of the mercury is indi- 
cated by a doat, having a rod attached, similar to the gauge- 
float already described for indicating the level of the water. 
To this rod may be attached any convenient index and scale. 

17. Owing to the obstruction which the steam encounters 
in passing through the steam pipes and valves, its pressure 
undergoes a greater or leas diminution on its way to the 
cylinder. To ascertain the effective pressure, therefore, in 
the cylinder, a steam gauge is sometimes placed upon the 
steam pipe, as close as possible to the cylinder. 

18. A custom has been adopted too generally of estimating 
the pressure of the steam in the cylinder by its pressure in 
the boiler, assuming that between the two there is but a 
slight difference. Nothing can be more erroneous than this. 
Between the pressure of the steam in the boiler and in the 
cylinder there may be almost any amount of difference. If 
the throttle valve be nearly closed while the pressure of the 
steam in the boiler is very high, the pressure of steam which 
works the piston may be very low ; and, on the other hand, 
if the throttle valve be nearly open, there may not be a 
considerable difference between the two. 

19. To calculate, therefore, in general the effective power 
of the engine, by taking, as is commonly done, the pressure 
of the steam in the boiler, and multiplying that by the area 
of the piston and its velocity, is a most fallacious method. 
The indicator already described may be used to determine 
the average pressure of steam on the piston, and thus the 
effective action of the piston may be calculated ; or, if the 
actual quantity of water transmitted in the state of steam to 
the cylinder be known, the mechanical effect of this can be 
calculated independently of any consideration of the pressure 
of the steam, or even of the magnitude of the piston. It 
win, however, be necessary even in this case to determine 
the resistance of the uncondensed* steam. 
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20. In high-pressure boilers, where steam is worked at 40 
and 501b. above the atmosphere, or at even higher pressures, 
the mercurial steam gauge is inconvenient, owing to the 
height of the column of mercury which the pressure would 
sustain, and from other causes. This inconvenience is espe- 
cially felt in locomotive engines. In stationary engines it is 
always possible to provide a permanent mercurial steam 
gauge of sufficient height, whatever be the pressure of the 
steam ; and indeed it is desirable so to do, for there is no 
measure of the force of the steam so certain and exact. In 
locomotive engines, however, and in other cases where a tall 
column of mercury is inadmissible,. the pressure of the steam 
is indicated by a spring steelyard, which is made to act upon 
the safety valve. (See Chap, xxvii., title “ Bpring Bqfety 
Valve^^ This instrument is in principle precisely the same 
as the common spring steelyards used in domestic economy. 
A scale is attached to it, upon which an index plays, by 
which the pressure on the valve is expressed in lbs. per 
square inch. The instrument is usually screwed down, so 
that the valve will only be opened when the steelyard 
indicates a certain pressure. 

21. It is customary, more especially in high-pressure 
engines, to provide two safety valves, one of which shall be 
removed from the interference of the engine-man. This 
precaution prevents the danger which would arise from the 
engine-man overloading the valve, or from the valve becoming 
fixed in its seat from accidental causes, which sometimes 
happens. 

22. When a boiler ceases to be worked, and the fire has 
been extinguished, the steam which filled its interior will be 
speedily condensed, and the interior would become a vacuum. 
In this case a prodigious amount of amospheric pressure, 
acting on the external surface of the boilers inwards, would 
have a tendency to crush it. This contingency is sometimes 
provided against by a safety valve which opens inwards. So 
long as the boiler is in operation, this valve is kept closed by 
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the pressure of the steam ; when it ceases to be worked, it i® 
opened bj the pressure of the atmosphere. 

23. It is most necessaiy for the efficient operation of tho 
engine that the state of the racuum in the condenser should 
be at all times known. For this purpose an indicator ia 
adopted, called the larometer gauge, forming one of the most 
important appendages of the condensing steam engine. (See 
Chap, xsvii., title ** Ba/rometer Gauge'') 

24. This instrument, as its name imports, is a common 
barometer, but the top of the tube, instead of being closed, ia 
made to communicate with the condenser. The atmospheric 
pressure, acting as usual in barometers, on the mercury in 
the cistern, presses a column of mercury up the tube. If 
the vacuum in the condenser were as perfect as that which 
is at the top of the barometric tube, then the column of 
mercury in this instrument would stand at exactly the same 
height as in the common barometer ; but as this is never the 
case, there is a difference of height which is due to the pres- 
sure of uncondensed steam and air, which, notwithstanding^ 
the action of the air-pump, will always remain in more or less 
quantity in the condenser. The difference, therefore, between 
the height of the column of mercury in the barometer gauge 
communicating with the condenser, and in a true barometer 
placed near it, will give, in inches of mercury, the pressure 
which re-acts upon the piston against the steam. 

25. In well-managed engines the barometer gauge is 
seldom more than an inch below the true barometer, which 
would give half-a-pound per square inch for the pressure 
re-acting on the piston. 

26. If the barometer gauge stand too low, it indicates the 
presence either of uncondenscd vapour or of air in the con- 
denser. This may arise either from too little or too much 
water being thrown in by the condensing jet. If too little 
be thrown in, the condensation will be imperfect, and 
uncondensed vapour will lower the gauge : if too much be 
thrown in, an accumulation of air will be produced faster 
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than the pump can remove it, and the gauge will be similarly 
affected. The adjustment of the jet is a matter, therefore, 
that should be carefully attended to. The cock which 
governs the jet has a handle to which an index is attached, 
playing upon a divided scale ; and according to the position 
of that index, the cock is more or less opened or closed. 

CHAP. XXII. — HOW THE WANTS OP THE BOILER AND ENGINE 

ARE SUPPLIED, AND HOW THEIR OPERATION IS REGULATED. 

1. If the work executed by a steam engine were subject 
to no variation whatever, the rate at which the steam should 
be supplied to the cylinder and generated in the boiler 
would be uniform also ; and as the production of such steam 
necessarily bears an uniform ratio to the development of 
heat in the furnace, this last would be also uniform. The 
development of heat in the furnace being in direct ratio to 
the supply of air, or what is the same, the draft in the 
chimney, it would follow that an engine perfectly uniform in 
its action would require an invariable adjustment of the 
flues, an invariable rate of evaporation in the boiler, and an 
invariable magnitude of communication between the boiler 
and cylinder for the supply of steam. 

2. But in practice it is found that the work to be executed 
by machinery of this kind is subject to more or less variation, 
requiring a greater or less intensity from time to time in the 
moving power. 

3. This necessitates a corresponding variation in the action 
of the steam in the cylinder. This variation is produced by 
the throttle valve, placed in the pipe by which steam is con- 
ducted to the cylinder. (See Jig, art, 17.) This valve is a 
circular plate, corresponding nearly with the magnitude of 
the pipe in which it is placed. It is so constructed as to 
turn on an axis which coincides with one of its diameters, 
and its movement /its governed by a lever or handle on the 
outside of the steam pipe. When this circular plate is 
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turned so as to present its edge to the current of steam, 
that current is allowed to pass without obstruction to the 
cylinder ; but when it is turned so that its face is presented 
to the steam, the current is altogether stopped. Between 
these two extreme positions it may have any intermediate 
inclination by which the flow of steam to the cylinder shall 
be regulated in any desired manner. 

4. Supposing this valve to be adjusted from time to time, 
so as to proportion the quantity of steam admitted to the 
cylinder to the quantity of work to be done, the production 
of the steam in the boiler will have to be considered. If this 
production be uniform, it must be adequate in quantity to the 
greatest amount of steam at any time required by the cylinder. 

6. When less than this is admitted to the cylinder by the 
action of the throttle valve, an accumulation would neces- 
sarily take place in the boiler, and the pressure on the safety 
valve becoming excessive, the surplus steam would blow off. 
This would occasion, of course, a corresponding waste of 
fuel. The remedy for this would be a contrivance by which 
the rate of evaporation in the boiler can be augmented or 
diminished at pleasure, according to the wants of the cylinder. 
This will obviously be accomplished by any contrivance which 
will stimulate or slacken the furnace at pleasure. Now since 
the action of the furnace is regulated by the intensity of the 
draft, exactly as the action of the piston is regulated by the 
intensity of the steam admitted to it, the same kind of regu- 
lator may be applied to the one as has been applied to the 
other. A plate called a damper is therefore introduced at 
some convenient point in the flue near the chimney. This 
plate is generally made like a sliding shutter. When it is 
let down it stops the flue altogether, and the fire would be 
extinguished ; when it is drawn up to the limit of its play, 
the flue is altogether open, and the draft is at its extreme 
power ; between these limits the damper may have an inde- 
finite variety of positions, leaving more or less of the flue 
open, so as to give to the draft any required intensity. 
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6. It is easy to imagine an attendant working these two 
instruments so as to regulate the action of the machinery. 
When the resistance on the working point is lightened, the 
throttle valve is partially closed, so as to diminish the supply 
of steam ; and at the same time the damper is partially closed, 
so as to diminish the draft : on the other hand, when the 
load on the machinery is increased, the throttle valve is 
opened, so as to augment the supply of steam and increase 
the action on the piston : and the damper is raised, so as to 
increase the intensity of the combustion and augment the 
rate of evaporation in the boiler. 

7. It would be obviously desirable that these contrivances, 
which we have here supposed to be regulated at the discre- 
tion of the attendant on the engine, should be regulated by 
the wants of the engine itself, so as to be made self-acting, like 
the valves which regulate the supply of steam to the cylinder. 

8. This is accordingly accomplished by very simple and 
effectual means in low-pressure boilers, to which we more 
particularly advert at present. A tube is inserted, which 
descends in the boiler below the level of the water ; the 
pressure of the steam supports in this tube a column of 
water of a certain height, and as the pressure of the steam 
varies, this column varies in height. A float is introduced 
in the tube, and supported by this column of water. A 
chain attached to this float is conducted over one or more 
pulleys, and carried to the damper, which is suspended to 
it. Now let us suppose the throttle valve either opened or 
closed, as the case may be. If it be opened, the supply of 
steam passing from the boiler to the cylinder is augmented ; 
the pressure of steam in the boiler is for the moment 
diminished by this exhaustion : the column of water in the 
tube falls by reason of the diminished pressure ; the float 
supported by it falls with it, and, drawing down the chain, 
draws up the damper; the draft through the furnace is 
augmented, the combustion is stimulated, the heat which 
acts on the boiler increased, and the evaporation accelerated 
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until the production of steam becomes adequate to the 
demands of the cylinder. 

0. In this way the varying demands of the cylinder on 
the boiler arefrmade to vary in a proportional manner the 
action of the furnace, on which the generation of steam 
depends: when the cylinder consumes much steam, the 
damper is kept open ; when little, it is partially closed. 

10. The superintendence of the damper by the engine- 
man is therefore superseded. The engine itself works it 
more regularly and perfectly than could be done by any 
manual superintendence. 

11. This arrangement is called the self-acting damper, 

12. In steam-engines in general, and especially in those 
used in the manufactories, the rate at which steam is 
supplied to the cylinder ought to be proportionate t;o the 
work which the engine has to perform ; if not, whenever the 
resistance on the engine should be diminished, the speed of 
the piston would be augmented ; and whenever the resist- 
ance should be augmented, the speed of the piston would be 
diminished, and a continually varying and irregular motion 
would necessarily take place in the engine, and would be 
transmitted to the machinery which it works. This is in 
general incompatible with the exigencies of the arts and 
manufactures, in which there is a certain rate of motion or 
speed which ought to be imparted to the machinery, and 
which ought neither to be permitted to decline or augment. 

13. Now, since occasional variations in the resistance are 
inevitable, the only way to maintain an uniform velocity in 
the engine and in the machinery it drives, is to provide 
means of regulating the supply of steam, so that the rate at 
which it shall flow into the cylinder shall be varied in the 
exact proportion of the resistance. This might, as I have 
already stated, be accomplished by the manual superintend- 
ence of the throttle valve, but a much more certain and 
efficacious expedient was supplied in the governor, by the 
fertile invention of Watt. 
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14. To make the principle of the governor comprehended^ 
we must refer to a well-known property of the common 
pendulum used as the regulator of time-pieces. It is the^ 
property of this instrument, that when it oscillates in obedi- 
ence to gravity from side to side in a circular arch, the time 
of its vibration will be the same whether the arches in which 
it vibrates are long or short, provided only the angle of its 
vibration be not considerable : if the arches be short, its 
motion will be slow ; if long, its velocity will be proportion- 
ally great; and thus, whether long or short, the time of 
accomplishing a complete vibration will be the same. This 
well-known property of the pendulum is called isochronism, 

15. IVow if the pendulous knob, instead of vibrating in a 
circular arch, be made to whirl with a circular motion round 
an axis, the knob, in virtue of the centrifugal force produced 
by the rotation, will have a tendency to recede from the axis 
round which the motion takes place ; and when it assumes 
such a position that the tendency to recede is equal to its 
tendency to descend, in virtue of its weight, it will remain at 
a fixed distance from the axis round which it revolves, neither 
receding from, nor approaching to it. 

16. It is a property of this arrangement, quite analogous 
to the isochronism of the pendulum, and indeed depending 
on the same physical principles, that the time of revolution 
necessary to produce this equilibrium, and to keep the knob 
at a fixed distance from the axis, without receding from or 
approaching to it, is the same whatever be the distance of 
the knob from the axis, provided only that the angle of 
obliquity of the rod be not considerable ; and even though 
such angle have some considerable magnitude, the times of 
revolution corresponding to the state of equilibrium will not 
be considerably diflferent. 

17. This expedient, known by the name of the conical 
pendultm, was applied by Watt, with his usual felicity and 
success, to the regulation of the throttle valve. The arrange- 
ment, as usually adopted^ is represented in the following 
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figure. Two balls i are attached to the ends of equal rods 
of metal h o. The arrangement is composed of a series of 



jointed rods H r E, which play upon a vertical spindle c n, 
being fixed at n, but capable of sliding upon it at e. When 
the balls are separated so that the rods h a become more 
divergent, the arms H e open, and the pivots r, separating, 
draw down the collar e, which, as I have stated, slides upon 
the spindle ; and on the contrary, when the balls approach 
each other, the arms n r also approach each other, and the 
collar E is forced up. Thus, according to the distances of 
the balls finm the vertical spindle, the collar e ascends or 
descends. In the collar e is inserted the forked end k of 
the lever nek. The end m of this lever is connected, as 
represented in the figure, with the throttle valve t, and the 
proportion and position of tho rods are so adjusted that 
when the balls descend towards their lowest position, the 
throttle valve becomes openj and when they separate, it 
becomes gradually closed. 

A grooved wheel a b, or oftener a toothed pinion, is fixed 
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upon the axle of the spindle, which receives its motion from 
any convenient part of the machinery. 

Now let us suppose that the load on the engine is suddenly 
diminished. A momentary augmentation of speed will take 
place in the piston, and an increased velocity be imparted to 
the wheel a b and the balls of the governor ; these balls will 
consequently fly further from the vertical spindle, the fork K 
will be drawn down, the throttle valve t partially closed, and 
the supply of steam to the cylinder diminished. 

If, on the other hand, the load on the engine be increased, 
the speed of the piston will be momentarily slackened, the 
velocity of the wheel A b will be diminished, the balls will 
descend and approach the vertical spindle, the fork k will bo 
raised, and the throttle valve t partially opened. In this 
manner the governor has the effect of admitting at all times 
to the cylinder just that portion of steam which is necessary 
to give to the piston the proper velocity, the quantity being 
always proportioned to the load on the engine. 

It is to be understood that this beautiful little instrument 
exercises powers circumscribed within narrow limits; but 
these limits are sufldciently extended to accommodate them- 
selves to the variations incidental to the work which the 
engine performs. If the average amount of work varies from 
time to time, the governor can be adjusted accordingly. 

18 . I have already explained in how great a degree the 
regular supply of water to the boiler is necessary to the 
efficiency of the machine. Since the water in the boiler will 
be in the direct proportion of the work executed by the 
engine and the combustion in the furnace, it seems natural 
to seek for some self-regulating mode of feeding the boiler, 
analogous to that which we have described as governing the 
combustion in the furnace and the supply of steam to the 
cylinder. It has been already explained that a float within 
the boiler causes a rod bearing an index to ascend and 
descend, indicating always the quantity of water in the boiler. 

, Now if this rod can be made to act upon a reservoir of 
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water commimicating with the interior of the boiler, so as to 
open the valve and admit water when it descends, and close 
the valve so as to stop the supply when it ascends, the desired 
object win be attained. Such an arrangement has accord- 
ingly been adopted with complete success, and forms what 
is called the self-acting feeder. To the rod of the float is 
attached a cord or chain by which it is connected with the 
end of a lever, which opens and closes a valve placed in the 
bottom of a small cistern which stands at a sufficient height 
above the boiler. A tube is inserted in the bottom of this 
cistern under the valve, which tube descends into the boiler, 
and in it a column of water is sustained by the pressure of 
the steam, as already described. 

When the level of the water subsides and the boiler 
requires feeding, the float falls, draws down the rod, opens 
the valve in the small cistern above, and lets water flow in 
through the tube : this continues until the level of the water 
is restored to its proper height, when the valve is closed. 

19. But to speak more precisely, this valve is not alter- 
nately opened and closed. The float and valve will be so 
adjusted that the latter is kept just so much open as to 
allow a stream of water to descend in the tube which is 
exactly equal to the rate of evaporation in the boiler, so that 
the level of the water is kept constantly at the same point. 

20. This arrangement, however, is only applicable to low- 
pressure boilers, for in high-pressure boilers the column of 
water which would be sustained in the tube would be too 
high. 

21. It is customary to supply the feed cistern just men- 
tioned with the water pumped from the condenser by the air- 
pump : this water, having a temperature more elevated than 
that of the atmosphere, carries back to the boiler a portion of 
heat which would otherwise be wasted. 

22. In high-pressure boilers, where this feeding apparatus 
would be inapplicable, the necessary quantity of water is 
driven into the boiler by forcing pumps, called feed pmips^ 
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which are worked by the engine. The dimensions of these 
pumps are regulated according to the average evaporating 
power of the boiler, so that the quantity of water which 
they throw in shall be exactly equal to the quantity which 
passes in the state of steam to the cylinder. 

23. As this proportion, however, cannot be always pre- 
cisely maintained, it is necessary to provide means for 
cutting off the feed pumps, or throwing them into operation 
at pleasure. Arrangements of this kind are accordingly 
provided, and placed at the disposal of the engineer. 

24. An easy and obvious expedient suggests itself for 
cutting off the feed, and supplying it according to the wants 
of the boiler, which, however, I do not recollect seeing 
adopted m practice. 

25. The float which rises and falls with the level of the 
water in the boiler might be made to act by its rod upon the 
gearing of the feed pumps, exactly as it acts upon the valve 
in the feed cistern in low-pressure boilers ; so that whenever 
the level of the water should become too high, the pump 
should be thrown out of gear ; and whenever it was too low,, 
it should be thrown into action. 

CHAP. XXIII. — HOW THE STEAM ENGINE IS ADAPTED TO THE 
WORKING OF PUMPS. 

1. Hitherto we have considered the piston as driven in 
both directions, upwards and downwards, by steam, a vacuum 
being produced alternately on the side towards which it 
moves. 

2. When the engine is applied to work a common pump, 
the force being only required to be exerted when the pump 
buckets are raised, but not in their descent, an arrangement 
w ould be required in the cylinder by which the piston should 
be only driven by steam in its descent, the pump buckets 
being then raised at the other end of the beam ; but in its 
ascent the piston would be drawn up by the weight of the 
descending buckets, without any aid from the steam. Engines 
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adapted to work pumps are therefore so arranged that the 
valve shall only admit steam above the piston, a vacuum 
being made below it in the descent. Engines constructed in 
this manner are called single-acti/ng engines^ while those in 
which the steam acts both above and below the piston are 
called double-acting engines, 

8. The single-acting engine in its principle differs in no 
respect from those we have described. A valve is provided 
at the top of the cylinder, by which steam is admitted above 
the piston when it begins to descend ; another valve is pro- 
vided at the bottom, by which the steam under the piston 
passes to the condenser ; and the piston descends exactly in 
the same manner as in the double-acting engine. But 
when the piston has reached the bottom of the cylinder, a 
valve is opened which gives a communication between the 
top and the bottom of the cylinder, so that the steam which 
has just pressed the piston down now passes equally above 
and below it. The piston being then drawn up by tlie 
weight of the descending buckets, the steam which was 
above it passes below it, through a tube attached, in which 
the valve just mentioned, communicating between the top 
and bottom of the cylinder, is placed. When the piston has 
reached the top of the cylinder, the steam which previously 
filled the cylinder above the piston will now fill it below the 
piston ; and when the piston is about to descend by the 
pressure of fresh steam admitted above it, the steam below 
it is discharged to the condenser by another valve, already 
mentioned, and so the operation proceeds. 

4. These single-acting engines are only applicable to 
pumping or to some other operation in which an intermitting 
force, acting in one direction only, is required. 

5. The double-acting engine may, however, be also applied 
to pumping by the use of a double-acting pump, a variety 
of forms of which are familiar to engineers. 

6. The most remarkable examples of the application of the 
steam engine to pumping are presefited in the mining districts 
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of Cornwall, where engines constructed on an enormous 
scale are applied to the drainage of the mines. The largest 
steam engines in the world are used for this purpose. 
Cylinders 8 and 9 feet in diameter are not unprecedented. 
The expansive principle may here be applied without limit, 
inasmuch as regularity of motion is not necessary. Steam 
having a pressure of 60 lb. per square inch above the atmos- 
phere is admitted to act on the piston, and cut off after 
performing from ^ to of the stroke, the remainder of the 
stroke being effected by the expansion alone of the steam. 

CHAP. XXIV. — HOW THE ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE COMBINEU 
WITH THE PROPERTIES OP STEAM IS RENDERED EFFICIENT 
IN AN ENGINE. 

1. The machine called the atmospheric engine^ which was 
displaced by the improved steam engine of the celebrated 
Watt, consisted of a cylinder and piston, working beam and 
pump-rods, similar in their general arrangement to those of 
the single-acting steam engine already described. The dif- 
ference consisted in this, that a vacuum being made under 
the piston by the condensation of steam, the piston was 
urged downw'ards, not by the pressure of the steam, but by 
that of the atmosphere which was admitted above it, the top 
of the cylinder being open. In this case tlie steam was 
used not directly as a mechanical agent, but indirectly to 
produce a vacuum under the piston, and so give effect to the 
atmospheric pressure above it. 

2. This system, compared with the single-acting engine, 
has many defects, the removal of which was so successfully 
accomplished by the invention of Watt. When the piston 
was pressed downwards by the atmosphere, the atmosphere 
had a tendency to cool the cylinder ; and when the piston 
was made to ascend by admitting steam under it, and thus 
giving effect to the weight of the pump-rods at the other end 
of the beam, the steam as it entered was more or less con- 
densed by the cold cylihder ; and to whatever extent this 
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ijondensation took place, there was a proportional waste of 
fuel. When the piston was at the top of the cylinder, and 
the cylinder under it filled with steam, a jet was introduced 
within it, as we have already described, and the steam was 
condensed ; but this method, which produced an unnecessary 
waste of fuel, is not essential to the principle of the atmos- 
pheric engine. 

3. The separate condenser of Watt being attached to it, 
the condensation is made under the piston without cooling 
the cylinder, in the same manner as in the improved engine 
of Watt. There still would remain, however, the evil of 
cooling the cylinder by the admission of the atmosphere 
above the piston. 

4. Nothing, on the other hand, is gained by using the 
atmosphere in this way. The same steam which is used to 
make a vacuum under the piston may be previously used to 
press the piston downwards, and we therefore consume as 
much mechanical force, in the form of steam, when we use 
the atmosphere as when. we exclude it. 

5. In favour of the atmospheric engine, however, as com- 
pared with the steam engine, there is a circumstance of 
sufficient importance to keep this engine still in use in dis- 
tricts where fuel is extremely cheap. In its construction 
there is much greater simplicity and cheapness, and less 
liability to get out of order. The arrangements for passing 
the top of the piston-rod through the top of the cylinder, so 
as to be steam-tight, are unnecessary, as are also those for 
parallel motion, and the valves for the admission and 
emission of steam at the top of the cylinder. These advan- 
tages, however, are but small, and will disappear every day 
as the cost of the construction of engines is diminished. 

CHAP. XXV. — HOW THE STEAM-ENGINE IS CONSTRUCTED IN 

CASES WHERE A CONDENSING APPARATUS IS INADMISSIBLE. 

1. It will be perceived that the advantages obtained 
by the vacuum produced by the condensation of steam are 
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not \\’itliout draw-backs. The macbinery for condensation 
is costly, bulky, and heavy, and moreover consumes a 
considerable portion of the moving power in working it. 
The condenser requires a cistern of cold water, in which it is 
submerged. This cistern must be kept constantly supplied 
with cold water, for which purpose a pump, called the cold 
water must be worked by the engine. The water 

and air admitted by the condensing jet must be continually 
pumped out by the air-pump. In many cases the steam 
engine is worked in situations in which a sufficient supply 
of cold water cannot be procured, and where the weight and 
bulk of the condenser, air-pump, and cold water pump, 
would be inadmissible. In these cases, the power of the 
steam must be worked without the advantage of the vacuum 
on the other side of the piston. Engines thus constructed 
are called non-condensing engines^ and sometimes, though not 
with strict propriety, liigh-fressure engines. Steam having 
a greater pressure than that of the atmosphere, being 
admitted on one side of the piston, and the other side being 
left in open commmiication with the atmosphere, the piston 
will be urged forwards by a force proportional to the excess 
of the steam pressure above the pressure of the atmosphere, 
the friction, and other resistances. When the piston ia 
thus drawn to the other end of the cylinder, the steam being 
admitted on the opposite side of the piston, and the contrary 
side being open to the atmosphere, the piston will in like 
manner be urged back again. 

2. Between the mechanism by which the admission and 
emission of the steam is effected in this machinery, and that 
which we have described in the condensing engine, there is 
no real difference. Whether the steam be allowed to 
escape to the condenser, or into the open atmosphere, the 
mechanism which governs its admission and escape will be 
the same. 

3. As the pressure of the steam in such machines must 
necessarily exceed that of the atmosphere, in a sufficient 
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proportion to supply a force necessary for tlie purpose to 
vhich the machine is applied, the pressure is always much 
greater than is necessary where condensation is used ; and 
Jience the application of the term high-pressure engines to 
such machines ; but the use of the term is objectionable, 
inasmuch as steam of an equally high pressure is often used 
in engines in which the steam is condensed and a vacuum 
produced. An example of this is presented in the engines 
used in Cornwall, where steam having a pressure of 60 lb. 
or upwards on the square inch is used. 

4. Properly speaking, therefore, high-pressure engines 
consist of two classes ; those in which the steam is not 
condensed, and those in which it is condensed. 

6. The most proper classification of engines, therefore, is 
into condensing and non-condensing engines ; the latter being 
always high-pressure engines, and the former sometimes 
high-pressure and sometimes low-pressure. 

6. By low-pressure engines is to be understood those in 
which the safety valve on the boiler is loaded at the rate of 
4 to 6 lb. per square inch. 

7. High-pressure engines is a term rather indefinite ; but 
where the valve is loaded with 20 lb. or upwards per square 
inch, the machine is generally so called. 

8. In the United States, the use of high-pressure steam 
is much more universal than in England, and 20 lb. upon a 
square inch of the safety valve would hardly be denominated 
high-pressure. This will be understood when it is stated 
that from 120 to 150 lb. per square inch is not a very 
uncommon pressure to use. 

9. In locomotive engines, the condensing apparatus is 
excluded for obvious reasons. The pressure in these is 
usually from 50 to 60 lb. per square inch. The steam 
which escapes from the cylinder, after working the engine, 
is ejected up the chimney, where it plays the part of a 
blower, and supplies that want of elevation of the chimney 
which circumstances here exclude.* 
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CHAP. XIVI. — ^HOW THE MECHANICAL PBESSURE OP THE STEAM 

ON THE PISTON IS ElMlTED, AND HOW THE SPEED OF THE 

PISTON IS AFFECTED BY THIS. 

It is commonly but erroneously supposed that the 
pressure which the steam exerts on the piston of an. engine 
can be augmented or diminished at pleasure by augmenting 
or diminishing the pressure of the steam in the boiler. 
A moment’s attention to some universal principles of 
mechanical science will be sufficient to rectify this error. 

It is an established principle, that when a body which 
offers a definite resistance to motion is impelled by a force 
whose pressure is precisely equal to that resistance, the body 
so acted upon must be in one of two states, viz., either at 
rest, or moving with an uniform velocity. 

This principle is convertible. A state of rest or of 
uniform motion presumes that the body in such state must 
be acted upon by forces in equilihrio , — that is to say, if it be 
in motion, the energy of the forces which impel it must be 
precisely equivalent to the resistance which it offers to 
them. 

To illustrate this by a practical example, let us suppose 
that a carriage placed on an uniform and level road is 
drawn by a horse at a perfectly uniform speed. The 
resistance in this case which the carriage offers to the 
draft is precisely equivalent to the force impressed by the 
horse on the collar. 

If an experimental proof of this be required, it may be 
easily given. Let a carriage be placed on any level surface, 
and drawn by a weight carried over a puUey. When its 
motion is uniform, it will be found that the amount of the 
weight which gives it such motion is precisely equal to the 
resistance of the carriage. 

But it will be asked, how can the energy of the impelling 
forces be greater or less than the resistance, if the object to 
which it is applied be in motion ? If it be greater than the 

p 
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resistance it cannot do more than move it ; if it be less tban 
tbe resistance, why does not the object stop altogether P 
Admitting that a moTing force greater in amount than the 
resistance of the body moved can be applied, it may be 
further asked, what becomes of the surplus of such moving 
force P . It is clear that the resistance cannot absorb more 
than its own amount of the moving force : on what, then, is 
the surplus expended ? 

Let the simple and familiar example of a carriage moved 
on a level road be taken. Let us suppose that the force 
exercised on the carriage is 150 lbs., while the resistance of 
the carriage to the moving power is only 100 lbs. On what 
object, then, are the other 50 lbs. expended P 

The answer to this is extremely simple, and easily under- 
stood. When the moring force is thus greater in intensity 
than the resistance, the motion imparted to the body to 
which it is applied is not, as above, an uniform speed, but a 
speed constantly accelerated : in every succeeding second of 
time, the moving force imparts to the body an increased 
velocity, and consequently an increased momentum. It is 
by this augmentation of momentum, then, that the surplus 
moving force is absorbed. It is, therefore, a living force. 
It is not, properly speaking, extinguished, as is that portion 
of the moving force which is in equilihrio with the resistance. 
The momentum which it produces in the moving body will 
be retained and expended upon something before the moving 
body can come to a state of rest. 

Accelerated motion is, then, the consequence of the 
moving force exceeding in amount the resistance of the 
body moved. 

Analogy wiU at once raise the presumption, that a gradu- 
ally retarded motion will be the consequence of the moving 
force being less in intensity than the resistance of the body 
moved. 

The moving force in this case balances, or as it were 
extinguishes, so much of the resistance as is equal to its 
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intensity j the excess of the resistance, however, remains to 
be accounted for. What is its effect, and what becomes of 
it ? We suppose the body to be already in motion ; its 
weight or mass has therefore a certain momentum, which, 
by the common properties of matter, gives it a tendency to 
continue in motion. This tendency is opposed by that 
portion of the resistance which is not balanced by the 
moving force. This portion of the resistance, then, gradu- 
ally robs the moving body of its momentum, makes it move 
more and more slowly, and at length, extinguishing all the 
momentum, brings the body to a state of rest. 

Thus it will be clearly understood that any inequality 
between the intensity of the pressure, or traction, or impul- 
sion, by whichever term the moving force be designated, and 
the intensity of the resistance, wdl be attended with an acce- 
lerated or retarded motion in the body moved, according as 
the excess lies on the side of the moving power or on the 
side of the resistance. 

There is nothing new in these principles. They are, in 
fact, the established principles of general mechanics, per- 
fectly familiar to all who have cultivated the higher depart- 
ments of science. 

It would, however, certainly appear from the common 
language and modes of calculation and reasoning which have 
prevailed among engineers and practical men, that they have 
either lost sight of these principles, or never known them. 

Let us apply them to the case of a steam engine. 

The piston is in this case the body moved. The boiler is the 
source of the moving power. To simplify the case, we shall 
imagine the motion of the piston to take place constantly in 
one direction, instead of being reciprocated from end to end 
of the cylinder. 

Now it follows, from what has just been explained, that if 
the motion of the piston in.the cylinder be uniform, the pres- 
sure of the steam which impels it cannot by any mechanical 
possibility be different from the amount of the resistance 

t 2 
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wHicK tlie piston offers : yon may load the safety valve as 
you please ; you may vary the condition of the boiler in any 
imaginable manner, and the pressure of the steam in that 
vessel may have any intensity whatever ; but it is demon- 
^ strably certain that the pressure of the steam in the cylinder 
cannot be either greater or less than such as would be neces- 
sary on the entire surface of the piston to produce an action 
equal to its resistance. This is as certain as the conclusion 
of any problem in common Geometry. 

But then, it may be objected, we can have no power to 
vary the pressure of the steam in the boiler, inasmuch as the 
resistance of the piston has no connection with the source of 
the moving power. 

I have explained in a former chapter that the pressure of 
steam in the boiler, though it can never be less than the 
pressure of steam in the cylinder, may be to any desired 
extent greater; — the action of the throttle- valve explains 
this: the more the throttle-valve is contracted, and the 
smaller the orifice through which the steam has to pass into 
the cylinder, the greater will be the ratio, of its pressure in 
the boiler to its pressure in the cylinder. There is, then, a 
minor limit to the pressure of steam in the boiler. It cannot 
be less than such a pressure as would produce on the piston 
an action equal to its resistance. 

What is, on the other hand, the major limit of the pressure 
of steam in the boiler ? This limit is obviously determined 
by the load on the safety valve: when the steam exceeds 
this limit, the safety valve will be opened, and the surplus 
pressure reduced by escape. 

It thus appears that the piston and the safety valve supply 
the two limits of the possible pressure of steam in the boiler. 
The pressure per square inch of the steam in the boiler 
caniot be less than the resistance per square inch of the 
pis! on, nor greater than the pressure per square inqh on the 
flafidy valve. 

In the ordinary action of an eifgine. the motion must in 
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the main be uniform. Acceleration or retardation are con- 
ditions exceptional and occasional. When the piston is first 
put in motion from a state of rest, its motion is accelerated 
until it has attained its normal and regular speed : -when 
the engine is about to be stopped, its motion is gradually 
retarded until the resistance extinguishes the momentum of 
the machinery. 

When the piston and other reciprocating parts of the 
machinery change the direction of their motion at each 
extremity of the stroke, they will be for a short interval, 
before and after the moment the direction changes, retarded 
and accelerated ; and this retardation and acceleration would 
be very perceptible, were it not for the fly-wheel : but the 
momentum of the fly-wheel, as well in consequence of its 
weight as of the velocity of the matter forming its rim, so 
prodigiously exceeds the momentum of the reciprocating 
parts of the machinery, that the effect of acceleration and 
retardation in the latter is altogether effaced by the great 
momentum of the revolving mass of the former. 

It is for this reason that the fly-wheel justifies us prac- 
tically in our reasoning in assuming the piston as moving 
uniformly and constantly in one direction, instead of 
reciprocating. 

When the steam is used expansively, being cut off at one- 
half, or any other fraction of the stroke, the impelling power 
necessarily varies in intensity ; and as the resistance does 
not vary in intensity, or at least does not vary in the same 
manner and proportion, there will consequently not be an 
equilibrium between the moving power and the resistance, 
and the motion therefore cannot be uniform. 

When steam is thus applied, the pressure, when first 
admitted on the piston, is greater than the resistance; 
and so long as the steam valve is open, the motion of the 
piston will be accelerated. When it is closed, and the steam 
begins to expand, it gradually diminishes in intensity. The 
accelerated motion of the piston will, however, continue until 
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the pressure of the steam becomes equal to the resistance* 
Purther expansion rendering it less powerful than the resist- 
ance, the motion of the piston will be retarded to the end of 
the stroke. 

This series of effects is repeated at each stroke of the 
piston. 

Wow although in this case the motion of the piston during 
any one stroke is Tariable, yet the average motion of the 
machine will he uniform; although throughout a single 
stroke the piston be alternately accelerated and retarded, 
yet the number of strokes performed by the machine per 
minute will be the same. The average velocity will be 
imiform, although the velocity within the limit of a single 
stroke be not so. 

But even this variation within the limits of each stroke is 
almost effaced by the action of the fly-wheel, which absorbs 
the acceleration and repairs the retardation by giving and 
taking momentum, as already described. 

I have spoken of the uniform velocity of the piston, which, 
whether it be maintained in the literal sense of the term, or 
only on the average, as estimated by the number of strokes 
per minute, must in every case be the result of an equili- 
brium between the average moving force of the steam and 
the resistance of the machinery. But what, it may be asked, 
determines the rate of this uniform speed ? "What condi- 
tions are they which can determine whether the piston shall 
move 200 feet or 500 feet per minute ? 

This is obviously determined by the rate at which the 
boiler is capable of supplying steam of the requisite pres- 
sure to the cylinder. Let the resistance on the piston be 
estimated ; say that it is 20 lbs. per square inch of its 
surf)BU5e ; then the boiler must be capable of supplying steam 
of 20 lbs. pressure per square inch, in such measure as to< 
enable the piston to move at the required speed. 

Let us assume, for example, that the required speed is 
200 feet per minute, or 12,000 feet per hour, and that tha 
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area of the piston is 5 square feet; then, to enable the 
piston to advance through 12,000 feet, a column of steam 
must follow it, 12,000 feet in length and 5 square feet in its 
section, which gives 60,000 cubic feet of steam. But steam 
having the pressure of 20 lbs. per square inch bears to the 
bulk of water which produces it the proportion of 1281 to 1 ; 
therefore, if we divide 60,000 by 1281, we shall find the 
number of cubic feet of water which must be supplied in the 
state of steam by the boiler to the cylinder in an hour. 

This division gives 47, very nearly. The boiler, there- 
fore, must in this case evaporate 47 cubic feet of water per 
hour, or, according to the conventional standard of boiler- 
makers, be a boiler of 47 horse-power. 

In general this calculation may be made by the aid of the 
following Tables. 
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TABLE I.— AREAS OF PISTONS. 


Dto. 

Area. 

Dia. 

Area. 


■ 

Dla. 

Area. 

Dia. 

~ 1 
Area. 

Uadi. 

loohes. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 


•786 

7 

38*484 

13 

182*78 

19 

283*52 

25 

490*87 

i 

■994 

i 

39*871 

1 

185*29 

k 

287*27 

1 

495*79 

1 

1*227 

1 

41*282 


137*88 

1 

291*03 


600*74 


1-484 

I 

42*718 

8 

140*50 

f 

294*83 

1 

605*71 

I 

1*767 


44*178 

4 

143*13 

1 

298-64 

\ 

610*70 

1 

2*078 

1 

46*663 

i 

145*80 

1 

302*48 

1 

615*72 


2*406 

1 

47*173 

I 

148*48 

I 

806*36 

2 

620*76 

i 

2*761 

f 

48-707 

8 

151*20 

1 

310*24 

1 

625*83 

2 

3*141 

8 


14 

153*93 

20 

314*16 

26 

630*93 

1 

8*646 

h 

61*848 

1 

166*69 

k 

318*09 

i 

636*04 

4 

3*976 

1 

53*456 


169*48 

1 

322*06 

i 

541*18 

1 

4*430 

f 



162*29 

I 

326*06 

f 

646*35 

4 

4*908 

1 

66*746 


165*13 

1 

330*06 

1 

661*54 

1 

6*411 

1 

68*426 


167*98 

k 

334*10 

i 

556*76 

i 

5*989 

} 

60*132 

f 

170*87 

f 

338*16 

i 

662*00 

i 

a-491 

1 

61*862 

1 

173*78 

§ 

342*26 

1 

567*26 

8 

7*068 

9 

63-617 

16 

176*71 

21 

346*36 

27 

672*55 

i 

7*669 


66*396 

1 

179*67 

k 

350*49 

1 

677-87 


8*295 

1 

67*200 

1 

182*65 

1 

354*65 

i 

683*20 

f 

8*946 

i 

69*029 

f 

185*66 

I 

868-84 


588*57 

1 

9*621 

1 

70-882 

i 

188*69 

i 

363*05 

X 

693*95 


10*820 


72*759 

1 

191*74 

k 

367*28 

1 

599*37 

I 

11*044 

1 

74-662 

1 

194*82 

t 

371*64 

1 

604*80 

1 

11*793 

i 

76*688 

8 

197*93 

i 

375*82 

k 

610*26 

4 

12*666 

10 

78-540 

16 

201*06 

22 

380*13 

28 

615*76 

& 

13*864 

1 

80*615 

k 

204*21 


384*46 

k 

621*26 

1 

14*186 


82*616 

1 

207*39 

1 

388*82 

1 

626*79 

1 

15*083 

f 

84*540 

I 

210*59 

1 

393*20 

i 

632*35 

i 

15*904 

1 

86*590 

1 

213*82 


397*60 ! 

i 

637*94 

i 

16*800 

1 

88-664 

8 

217*07 

1 

402*03 

k 

643*64 

1 

17*720 

1 


i 

220*35 

1 

406*49 

1 

649*18 

1 

18*665 

1 

92*886 

8 

223*65 

1 

410*97 

1 

654*83 

5 

19*686 

11 

96*033 

17 

226*98 

23 

415*47 

29 

660*62 


20*629 

h 

97*205 

1 

230*33 

k 

420*00 

k 

666*22 

i 

21*647 

i 

99*402 


233*70 


424*65 j 

i 

671*95 

I 

liOtgiMil 

f 

101*62 

I 

237*10 

i 

429*13 

1 

677*71 

1 

23*768 

1 

103*86 

1 

240*52 

i 

433*73 1 

1 

683*49 

1 

24*850 

1 

106*13 

i 

243*97 

k 

438*36 

1 

689*29 

IKa 


f 

108*43 

i 

247*45 

} 

443*01 * 

1 

696*12 

|H4 


Kl 


i 

250*94 

1 

447*69 

1 

700*98 

6 

28*274 

12 

113*09 

18 

254*46 

24 

452*39 

80 

706*86 


29*464 


115*46 

1 

268*01 

k 

467*11 

k 

712*76 

1 

30*679 

$ 

117*85 

I 

261*68 

1 

461*86 

1 

718*69 

f 

31*919 

f 

120*27 

1 

265*18 


466*63 

i 

724*64 

i 

33*183 

S 

122*71 

4 

268*80 

1 

471*43 

i 

780*61 

1 

84*471 

i 

126*18 

1 

272*44 

f 

476*26 

k 

736*61 

i 

05*784 


127-67 

f 

276*11 

1 

481*10 

1 

742*64 

_L 

37*122 


ifmSMi 

._jL 

279*81 


485*97 


748*69 
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Table I. — Continued. 
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Table I. — Continued. 
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Table I. — Continued. 


B 

mm 

B 

Area. 

■ 

Area. 

B 

Bi 

m 

Area. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

91 

6503-8 

93 

6792-9 

95 

7088-2 

97 

7389-8 

99 

7697-7 

1 

6521*7 

i 

6811-1 

h 

7106-9 

i 

7408-8 

i 

7717-1 

i 

6539-6 


6829-4 


7126-6 


7427-9 

1 

7786-6 

1 

6557-6 

1 

6847-8 

1 

7144-3 

f 

7447*0 

s 

7766-1 

1 

6675-6 

i 

6866-1 


7163-0 


7466*2 

{ 

7776-6 

i 

6593-5 

I 

6884-6 


7181-8 


7485-3 


7796-2 


6611-6 

1 

6902-9 


7200-6 


7604-6 

f 

7814-7 

1 

6629-5 

i 

6921-3 


7219-4 


7623-7 

i 

7834-3 

92 

6647-6 

94 

6939-7 

96 

7288-2 

98 

7642-9 

100 

7854-0 


6666-7 


6958-2 

i 

7267-1 


7662-2 



1 

6683-8 

1 

6^6-7 


7275-9 

1 

z 

7581-5 



1 

6701-9 

1 

6995-2 

1 

7294-9 

1 

7600-8 




6720-0 


7013-8 


7818-8 

i 

7620*1 



1 t 

6738-2 

1 

7032-3 

f 

7332-8 

1 

7639-4 



f 

6766-4 


7050-9 

1 

7361-7 

3 

7658-8 



Ll 

6776-4 


7069-6 


7370-7 

i. 

7678-2 




By this Table, when the number of inches in the diameter 
of tbe piston is known, the number of square inches in its 
aiya can be found on inspection. 

Question I , — Given the diameter of the •piston in inches^ to find its 
area in square feet. 

Rule 1. — ^Find in Table I. tbe number of square inches in the area. 
Divide the number thus found by 144. The quotient will be the area 
of the piston in square feet. 

Example. — To find the area of a piston in square feet whose diameter 
is 86| inches. 

By Table I. we find that the area in square inches is 591 0 5. Dividing 
this by 144 we obtain 

144;5910-5 

41-04 

which is the area in square feet. 

Question II . — Given the diameter of the piston in inches^ and its 
speed in feet per minute, to find the number of cubic feet of 
steam per hour •which passes through the cylinder. 

Rule 2. — By Rule 1, find the area of the piston in square feet. Mul- 
tiply this by the speed of thq piston in feet per minute, and the product 
•will be the number of cubic feet of steam which passes through tho 
cylinder per minute. Multiply this last by 60, and the product is the 
number of cubic feet per hcsir. 
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Exakfle. — ^A. 50-inch piston moyes at the nate of 180 feet per minute. 
What number of cubic feet of steam per hour passes through the 
cylinder) 

^ Rule we find the area of the piston to be 17*86 square feet. 

Multiply this by 180 : ■ 

17*36 

180 

8124*80 

60 

187488*00 

which is the number of cubic feet of steam per hour which passes 
through the cylinder. 

In the following table is given, in the 1st column, the total 
pressure of steam in pounds per squaife inch ; in the 2nd 
column, the corresponding temperature ; in the 8rd column, 
the number of cubic inches of steam, which would be produced 
by one cubic inch of water ; and in the 4ith column, the total 
mechanical effect produced by the evaporation of a cubic inch 
of water under the pressure expressed in the first column. 

TABLE 11. 


Totjil 

Pressure in 
Pounds per 

1 Square Inch. 

Corresponding 

Temperature. 

Cubic Inches of 
Steam produced by 
a Cubic Inch of 
Water. 

Mechanical Effect of a 
Cubic Inch of Water 
eraporated in Pounds 
raised One Foot. 


102-9 

20868 

1739 


126*1 

10874 



141-0 

7437 

1859 


162-3 

5685 

1895 

5 

161-4 

4617 

1924 

6 

169*2 

8897 

1948 

7 

178-9 

3876 

1969 

8 

182-0 

2983 

1989 

9 

187-4 

2674 

2006 


192*4 

2426 

2022 

11 

197*0 

2221 

.2036 

12 

201*8 

2050 


18 

205-3 

1904 

2063 

14 

209-1 

1778 

2074 

15 

212-8 

1669 

2086 

16 

216*3 

1573 

2097 

17 

219*6 

1488 


18 

222-7 

1411 

2117 

19 

225-6 

1343 


20 

228*5 

1281 


21 

231-2 

1225 

2144 

22 

233*8 

1174 

2152 
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Table II. — Continued. 
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HaTing those tables before us, we shall be enabled to solve,, 
by the common principles of arithmetic, a multitude of prac- 
tical problems of considerable utility, the investigation of 
which will further illustrate and familiarise ti e principles 
which have been delivered in general terms throughout this 
voluiie. 

By the power of a boiler, I would be understood to mean^ 
in what follows, the number of cubic feet of water which the 
boiler would evaporate per hour in regular operation. 

By the speed of the piston, I mean to express the average 
number of feet per minute through which the piston is moved. 

The engine being understood to be in regular and uniform 
operation, the total resistance of the piston will be equal to 
the total pressure of the steam upon it ; and the resistance 
of the piston per square inch of surface will therefore be 
equal to the pressure of the steam in the cylinder per square 
inch of surface. These terms, therefore, may be taken as 
synonymous. In general, the term j^ressure of steam is 
understood to mean pressure per square inch. 

The 3rd column in Table II., which is given as expressing 
the number of cubic inches of steam of a given pressure pro- 
duced by the evaporation of a cubic inch of water, wiU 
equally express the number of cubic feet of steam produced 
by a cubic foot of water, or, in general, the ratio of the volume 
of steam to the volume of water from which is it produced. 

Question III . — Given the power of the hoilevy the pressure of the 
steam in the cyliTider, and the speed of the piston^ to find the 
diameteri 

Bulb 8 . — In the first column of Table II. find the given pressure ; 
the corresponding number in the third column is the ratio of the 
volume of such steam to the volume of water which produced it. 
Multiply the power of the boiler by such number, and the product will 
be the niunber of cubic feet of steam per hour which passes through 
the cylinder, which, divided by 60, gives the number of cubic feet per 
minute which passes through the cylinder. Divide this by the speed 
of the piston expressed in feet per minute, and the quotient will be 
the area of the piston expressed in square feet. Multiply this by 144^ 
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and the product will be the area of the piston expressed in square 
inches. Find this number^ or the nearest to it, in the second column 
of Table L, and the corresponding number in the first column will be 
the diameter of the piston in inches. 

Examplb.— A boiler evaporates 55 cubic feet of water per hour. 
The pressure of steam in the ojlinder is 20 lbs. per square inch. 
What must be the diameter of the (^linder, so aa to give the {iiton a 
speed of 200 feet per minute ? 

By reference to the first column of Table IL, we find, opposite the 
pressure of 201bB. in the first column, 1281 in the third column. 

Multiply 1281 by 55 : 

1281 

55 

70465 

Divide this by 60 : 

60; 70466 

1174-25 

Divide this by 200 : 

200^1174-26 

5-8712 

Multiply this by 144 ; 

5-8712 

144 

845-4628 

In the second column of Table I. we find 842-39 opposite 32J in. or 
32111 in., and 848-83 opposite 32| or 

If, then, we take a mean between these, we may assume the diameter 
of the cylinder required to be 321| inches. 

Question IV . — Given the diameter of the piston in inches, the 
total resistance it opposes to the moving power, and its, speed, 
to find the power of (he boiler* 

Kule 4.— Find in the first column of Table I. the given diameter. 
The corresponding number in the second column will .be the area in 
square inches. Divide the total resistance of the piston by this number, 
and the quotient will be the resistance per square inch, or the pressure 
of the steam. Find this pressure in the first column of Table II., and 
the corresponding number in the third column will be the ratio of the 
volume of steam to the volume of water which produces it. The volume 
of steam will be found by Buie 2. l et this column be divided by the 
number obtained as above from Table B., and the quotient will be the 
power of the boiler. 

Example. -~ lt is required to find how^ many cubic feet of water per 
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hour the boiler must evaporate to drive a piston of 84 inches diameter^ 
at the rate of 200 feet per xninute, against a gross resistance of 18,000 lbs. 

Opposite 34 in the first column of Table L we find in the second 
column 907*92. 

Divide 18,000 by 907*92 : 

907-92J 18000 
19*8 

Looking in the first column of Table II., the nearest number to 19*8 
is 20, opposite to which, in the third column, we find 1281 : 

By Buie 1, w6 find the area of the piston to be in square feet 

144J 907*92 
6*306 

By Rule 2, multiply this by 200 : 

6*305 

200 

1261' 

Multiply this by 60 * 

1261 

60 

75660 

Divide this by 1281 : 

1281 ; 76660 
69*06 

The boiler must therefore evaporate 69 cubic feet of water per hour. 

Question V. — Oiveji the 'power of the hoUer, the diameter of the 
piston and its speedy to find the pressure of steam upon the 
piston^ or, what is the same, its resistance per square inch. 

Rule 5. — By Rules 1 and 2, find the number of cubic feet of steam 
per hour which passes through the cylinder. Divide this by the power 
of the boiler, and the quotient will be the number of cubic inches of 
steam which would be produced by a cubic inch of water. Find this 
number, or the nearest to it, in the third column of Table II., and the 
corresponding number in the first column will be the pressure of steam 
in the cylinder, or the resistance of the piston per square inch. 

Example. — What total resistance per square inch will a 35-inch piston, 
supplied by a boiler evaporating 55 cubic feet an hour, drive at the 
rate of 200 feet per minute ? * 

In Rules 1 and 2, we find the number of cubic feet which pass through 
the cylinder as follows : the diameter of the piston being 86 inches, we 
find by Table 1. that its area is 962*11 square inches ; and by Rule 1, 
that this is equal to 6*68 square feet. Multiplying this by 200, by 
Rule 2, it gives the product 1^36, which, multiplied by 60, gives 80*160 
as the number of cubic feet of steam which passes through the cylinder 
per hour. Divide this by 66, and we find the quotient 14674. Looking 
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in the third column of Table U., we find the number 1488 opposite 17, 
and 1411 opposite 18. TtJdng a mean between which, we may assume 
the required pressure to be 17|lbs. per square inch. 

Qubstion VI. — Given the power of the boiler^ the preeeure cf eteam 

in the cylinder^ arid the diameter of the piston^ to find its speed, 

BuLE 6. — ^In the first column of l^ble 11. find the given resistance or 
pressure : the corresponding number in the third column, multiplied 
by the power of the boiler, will give the number of cubic feet of steam 
per hour which passes through the cylinder. Divide this by the area 
of the piston in square feet, found by Buie 1, and the quotient will be 
the speed of the piston in feet per hour, which, divided by 60, will be 
the speed of the piston. 

Example. — ^With what speed will a 85-inch piston be driven against 
a resistance of 20 lbs. per square inch by a boiler which evaporates 66 
cubic feet of water per hour 1 

Opposite to 20 in the first column of Table 11. we find, in the third 
column, 1281. Multiply this by 56 : 

1281 

66 

71736 

3By Buie 1, we find that the area of the piston in square feet is 6*88. 

Divide 71786 by 6*68 : 

6*68;71736 

10739 

Divide this by 60, and the quotient, 179, very nearly, will be the 
speed of the piston. 

CHAP. XXYH. — ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The following diagrams and descriptions of the principal 
parts of steam engines, which have been explained in general 
terms in the preceding chapters, will render the principles 
which govern the operation and structure of these machines 
still more clearly and easily understood. 

MERCURIAL STEAM GAUGE FOR LOW-PRESSURE BOILERS. 

In the following figure this instrument is represented • 
e is a tube leading from that part of the boiler within which 
steam is contained; d a stop-cock to open or close the 
communication at pleasure i m 5 is a siphon tube of irox^ 
which extends to a height sufficiehtly great for a column oi 
mercury representing tiie pressure of steam in the boiler. 
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At M «9» are two small apertures, 
stopped by screws, wbicb can be 
opened or closed at pleasure. The 
tube is fiUed tbrougb an opening at b 
until the mercury shall flow from the 
holes M m. The opening e is then 
closed as well as the apertures m m, 
a small quantity of water having been 
previously let in through the opening 
E, on the surface of the mercury at M. 
Afloat is placed upon the mercury in 
the longer leg of the siphon, from 
which a string is carried over the 
pulley p, to which a small index (s) is 
attached, which plays upon a divided 
scale. 

Let us now suppose the stop-cock 
d opened, steam will flow from the 
boiler and press upon the fluid in G. 
The column of mercury in the leg m h 
will be pressed down to some point, 
such as a?, and the column in the 
longer leg of the siphon will be raised 
to a point so, as much above w as a? in 
the short leg is below m. 

As the mercury in the long leg 
rises, it will raise the float, the coun- 
terpoise of which (s) will of course 
descend, and the scale is so adjusted 
that it indicates the height of the 
column of mercury from so in the 
short leg to so in the long leg, which 
column balances the pressure of 
steam in the boiler, or more correctly 
speaking, it balances the excess of 
the pressure of the st^am in the 
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boiler above the atmosphere ; in fact, the atmosphere, press- 
ing through the open month of the tube upon the merciuy 
in the longer leg, combines with the column of mercury a » 
in balancing the pressure of steam in the boiler. K, then, 
2 inches of mercury be taken to express a pound per square 
inch, to which it is very nearly equal, such gauge will at once 
indicate the number of pounds per square inch by which 
the pressure of the steam in the boiler exceeds that of the 
atmosphere. 

MEROUaiAL STEAM GAUGE FOR HIGH-PRESSURE BOILERS. 


In high-pressure boilers, a mercurial gauge of the form 



shown in the preceding figure would be incon- 
venient, owing to the great height of the 
column of mercury which would be necessary. 
In this case a gauge of another form is made 
use of, an example of which is shown in the 
annexed figure. Let a b be a cistern of mer- 
cury ; let ^ be a glass tube, open at the lower 
end and closed at the upper end, immersed in 
the mercury, and containing air in its ordinary 
state. AVhen the stop-cock d is open, the 
steam from the boiler rushes through the pas- 
sage 0, and pressing on the mercury in the cis- 
tern, will raise a column of mercury in the 
tube, by which the air in the tube will be com- 
pressed. When the air is compressed into 
half its original bulk, its pressure will be 
doubled ; when it is compressed into one-third, 
its pressure wdll be increased in a three-fold pro- 
portion, and so on. The pressure of the steam, 
therefore will be measured by the space into 
which it is able to compress the air in the tube. 
When great accuracy is required, a slight cor- 
rection will have to be made for the column of 
mercury sustained in, the tube, i a lb. per square 


inch being added to the pressure indicated by the compres- 
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sion of the air for eyeij inch of m^cury sustained in the 
tube. 

BAROMETER GAUGE. 

This gauge is constructed in various forms. In the 
annexed figure the cistern a contains mercury ; 
the barometer tube is immersed in it, and the top 
of the tube, formed into a siphon, commimicates 
with the condenser ; a stop^cock p being placed 
between them, so as to open or close the com- 
munication at pleasure. 

SIPHON BAROMETER GAUGE. 

The following figure is another form, in wh^ch 
the barometer is a siphon, like the steam gauge. 

The tube and stop-cock P communicate with the 
condenser, and the other leg of the siphon is open 
o the atmosphere. A hole, stopped by the screw Q, 
is placed in one of the legs ; mercury being poured 
in at the other leg, the siphon is filled until the 
mercury begins to flow from the hole q. The 
fluid then will stand at the same level in both 
legs. The hole q being then stopped, and the 
stop-cock p opened, the upper part p q of the tube will be 
filled with the uncondensed vapour of the 
condenser, which will of course press upon 
the column of mercury in the siphon. 

The other leg of the siphon x, being open 
to the atmosphere, will be subject to the 
atmospheric pressure; and the column of 
mercury in the leg p q, which is above the 
level X, will represent the excess of the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere above the pressure of 
the uncondensed steam, which is the indi- 
cation the barometer gauge is required to 
give. 

This siphon being made of h*on, a float is 
placed on the mercury at a?', having a rod* 
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the top of which is an index, which plays upon a scale so 
graduated as to express the difference of level of the mercury 
in the two legs of the siphon. 


GLASS WATER GAITOE. 


In the annexed figure is represented the glass water gauge 
•described in the text. Its communica- 


tions with the boiler are opened and 
<;losed at pleasure by the cocks r. When 
the cocks r are both open, the upper 
end of the tube a is in free communica- 
tion with the upper part of the boiler 
where steam is contained, and the lower 
end of the tube a is in communication 
with the lower part of the boiler where 
water is contained. 

W'ater enters below and steam above, 
and as the pressure in the gauge tube is 
the same as the pressure in the boiler, 
the level of the water in the tube will be 
the same as the level of the water in the 
boiler. At the bottom of the tube is 



placed a stop-cock s, for the occasional discharge of water 
from the tube. 


THE SPRING SAFETY VALVE FOR niGH-PRESSUllE BOILERS. 
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In the preceding figure is represented the safety valve, as 
used in high pressure engines^ The conical valve is repre- 
sented in its seat, its spindle s being pressed down at a by 
the lever b a o. c is a fixed pivot, on which the lever plays. 
The pressure on the spindle of the valve at a is produced by 
a nut at b, which presses that end of the lever downwards. 
This nut works upon a screw, which screw is attached to a 
spring balance l, the lower end of which is firmly attached 
to a fixed point p. The nut at b, may be turned so as to 
submit the valve to any pressure within the limit of the 
action of the spring b^ance. As the nut is turned, the 
spring becomes more and more compressed. An index and 
scale are attached to the balance, the scale being so divided 
as to express the number of pounds per square inch by 
which the valve is pressed upon its seat. Thus, if the nut b 
be turned until the index shows the pressure of 50 lbs., then 
the force on the valve will be at the rate of 50 lbs. per square 
inch, and the steam will be confined in the boiler until it 
has attained such pressure : when the pressure exceeds that 
limit, the lever at b will, by the action of the steam on the 
valve, press the nut upwards with a force greater than the 
energy of the spring, and the spring will consequently bo 
further compressed, the valve at the same time opening and 
allowing the escape of the steam. 

There is nothing in the principle of this valve essentially 
different from the common safety valve, directly loaded with 
a. weight ; but in boilers where high-pressures are used, the 
.quantity of weight which it would be necessary to place on 
the valve, w'ould be inconvenient. A comparatively small 
force, holding b downwards, will produce a multiplied effect 
at A, in the proportion of the length of the lever b o to A c. 
Thds, if B 0 be 20 times a c, a force of 5 lbs. at b will produce 
100 lbs. at A. 
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watt’s indicator. 

This little instrument, already described m the text, 
will be rendered more intelligible by the annexed dia- 
gram; fig. 1 representing a 
front view in section, and 
fig. 2 a side elevation. The 
rod attached to the piston 
plays through a collar at a. 
At ^ is a pencil holder. At 
a is a screw by which the in- 
strument is inserted in a hole 
provided for it in the top of 
the cylinder. At J is a stop- 
cock, by which a communica- 
tion may be open or shut at 
pleasure between the indicator 
and the cylinder. The piston- 
rod of the indicator is sur- 
rounded by a spiral spring, 
the lower extremity of which 
is attached to the piston, 
and the upper extremity to 
a fixed piece «, containing the hole through which the 
piston-rod plays. When the piston rises, the spring is 
compressed; and when it falls, the spring is extended. 
The spring is in equilibrio when the piston is at the middle 
of the cylinder, and the space through which it rises 
and falls is, from the known properties of this species of 
spring, proportional to the force which presses the piston 
upwards or downwards. When both extremities of the 
cylinder are open to the atmosphere, the spring is at rest^ 
and the piston in the middle of the cylinder; but when 
steam is allowed to pass from the cylinder to the indicator, 
by opening the stop-cock d such steam will press the piston 
upwards, and compress the spring with a force equal to the 
excess of the pressure of the steam above that of the 
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atmosphere. When, on the other hand, a vacuum is pro- 
duced in the cylinder by the condensation of the steam, the 
same vacuum will be produced under the piston in the 
indicator, and the piston will be forced downwards by the 
excess of the pressure of the atmosphere above that of the 
uncondensed vapour in the cylinder. 

If an index were placed near the extremity of the piston- 
rod the pencil, ascending and descending on this index, 
would indicate by the space through which it would ascend 
the excess of the pressure of the steam over that of the 
atmosphere, and by the space through which it would 
descend, the excess of the pressure of the atmosphere over 
that of the uncondensed vapour. Both spaces added to- 
gether, or the entire play of the piston, would therefore 
indicate the excess of the pressure of the steam above the 
pressure of the imcondensed vapour which resists it, and 
would therefore indicate the effective force of the piston, 
exclusive of Motion. 

But as the piston of the indicator would be in rapid and 
continued motion, it would not be easy to observe and 
record the limits of its play, and still more difficult to note 
the rapidity of fts motion. An ingenious expedient was 
therefore contrived to enable the engine itself to record 
these effects, which converted the indicator into a self- 
registering instrument. A small square frame a b was 
constructed, the breadth of which was somewhat greater 
than the extreme play of the piston of the indicator. In it 
was placed a card, capable of sliding in a horizontal 
direction in grooves ; a string e was listened to the side of 
the card, and, passing under a pulley, was carried upwards 
towards 6, and attached to some part of the machinery which 
rises and falls with the piston of the engine. Another string f 
was attached to the other side of the card, and carried over a 
pulley and fixed to a small weight w. When the pistqn rises, 
the string e is drawn to the left, the card drawn in the same 
direction, and the weightV rises. When the piston falls, the 
weight w acting on the string^ draws the card to the right. 
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Thus, as the piston rises and falls, the card is drawn 
alternately through a certain space left and right. 

Let us now suppose steam admitted above the piston of 
the engine, pressing the piston down; this steam presses 
the piston of the indicator up, and the pencil t, passing on 
the card, would, if the card were at rest, mark upon it a 
straight line, the length of which would indicate the 
pressure of the steam ; but as the card is drawn from left 
to right while the piston falls, the pencil will describe upon 
it, a curve by the combined effects of the vertical motion of 
the pencil and the horizontal motion of the card. The 
suddenness of the curvature thus described will indicate the 
rapidity of the action of the steam on the piston. 

When the piston has reached the bottom of the cylinder, 
and the upper exhausting valve is opened, a vacuum is 
produced in the cylinder, which the vacuum extends to the 
indicator, the piston of which therefore descends, the pencil 
t descending at the same time and at the same rate. While 
this takes place, the card is moved from right to left, and a 
corresponding curve described upon it by the pencil, the 
curvature of which w’ill indicate the sudd^pness with which 
the vacuum is produced, as well as its degree of perfection. 

i’rom what has been stated, it will appear that in a single 
ascent and descent of the piston, or in one stroke, as it is 
technically called, a diagram wiU be formed upon the card, 
which will exhibit not only the entire mechanical effect of 
the steam acting on one side against the uncondensed vapour 
on the other, but will show the entire character of its 
progressive action at every point of the stroke. Such a 
diagram is exhibited in the following figure. Let o x be a 
horizontal line. Let o t be the vertical scale which 
measures the pressure of the steam according to the move- 
ment of the indicator. Let o be the level to which the 
pencil would be depressed, if there were a perfect vacuum 
in the cylmder ; then the height of the pencil at any moment 
above the level of the horizontal fine o x will indicate the 
absolute pressure of the steam in the cylinder, independently 
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of any consideration of tlie pressure of the atmosphere. Let 
A be the position* of the penciL at the moment steam is 
admitted above the piston. By the action of the steam the 
pencil will suddenly start up to B, and after the piston has 



commenced its action, it will rise a little higher, the card 
meanwhile being drawn to the left. The line will be traced 
on the card by these means, as represented at b w w' and m''. 
As the piston approaches the bottom of the cylindtT, if the 
steam be cut off before the completion of the stroke, the 
pressure will diminish, and from c to E the pencil will fall. 
Let E be its position at the end of the stroke, the card being 
understood to be moved from right to left through the space 
p Q during the stroke. We may consider this motion of the 
card as representing the motion of the piston, with which it 
is simultaneous and proportionate. At the commencement 
of the stroke, the height a p of the pencil above o x repre- 
sents the pressure of the uncondensed vapour which was 
then above the piston; the height b p represents the 
pressure of the steam immediately on its admission; the 
height represents its nearly uniform pressure throughout 
the former half of the stroke ; and the decreasing height of 
the curve from c to E, above the line o x, represents the 
decreasing pressure of the steam throughout the remainder 
of the stroke, e q represents the pressure of the steam at 
the termination of the stroke. 

The piston now commences its ascent. The upper ex- 
hausting valve being opened, and the steam allowed to flow 
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to the condenser, according as it is condensed a yacumn is 
formed while the piston is rising, and!^ while the card is 
moved back from left to right under the pencil. Starting 
ftom £, the pencil begins to fall, and falls more and more as 
the vacuum becomes more perfect. At o the vacuum attains 
its most perfect state, and the line from a towards a con- 
tinues nearly horizontal, its height above o x representing 
the nearly uniform pressure of the uncondensed steam ; 
but just before the termination of the stroke the steam is 
admitted from the boiler, and the pencil rises to a. The 
height of the curve e o a at every point represents the 
varying pressure of the uncondensed vapour which resists 
t.he ascent of the piston. 

Now although that portion of the curve helow the line a e 
represents the state of the vacuum above the piston during 
its ascent, it may be taken to represent the state of the 
vacuum below the piston in its descent, for the same circum- 
stances which affect one equally affect the other ; and we may 
consider the diagram generally as representing not only the 
pressure of the steam which urges the piston downwards, but 
also that of the uncondensed vapour which resists its descent. 

It appears then that the varying heights of the points of 
the upper curve b o e represent the varying pressures on the 
piston during its descent ; and the average pressure upon the 
piston may be obtained by taking the average of these heights. 

In like manner, the heights of the lower curve age may 
be taken to represent the varying pressures or resistances of 
the uncondensed vapour imder the piston during its descent : 
and the average of all these heights will give the average of 
such resistances. If then we subtract the average of these 
resistances, represented by the lower curve, from the average 
of the pressures represented by the upper curve, we shall 
obtain the effective pressure of the steam in urging the piston. 

However accurately such an instrument as this may be 
constructed, it must be admitted that it cannot be depended 
on as affording any exact measure of the power of the piston. 
Its chief value, as stated in the text, is the indication it 
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text ; « is the steam pipe 'which leads from the boiler to the 
cylinder; is the safety-valve, the pressure upon which 
may be regulated by the sliding weight y. 
Tig. 2. ^ j? has a fixed pivot at jp. 

y ^ The spindle of the valve is attached to 

Tr it at i ; ^ is a fork to keep the lever 

I in its position. The weight ^ produces 

IP j ”mi -[ » effect at which is multiplied by the 
lever in the proportion of gp*to ip : thus 
tHt if pp he 3 times ip, then 2^ lb. sus- 

m pended at p will produce a pressure of 

H 6 lb. at i. The opening which appears 

S immediately above the valve 

3 is the end of a discharge pipe 

i g for conducting away the 

B J i ll steam which escapes from 



the safety valve. When the pressure of the steam in the boiler 
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exceeds the pressure produced by the^eight upon the safety 
valve, the latter will be raised, steam will escape around it, 
and issue through the waste pipe. Sometimes this steam is 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere, and sometimes it is 
conducted into the cistern of water by which the boiler is 
fed, where it is condensed, and has the effect of raising the 
temperature of the water. By this means a portion bf heat 
which would have been otherwise wasted is carried back to 
the boiler. The internal safety valve is represented at a? y 
This valve presses at n within the boiler, and is drawn up 
into its seat by the end of the lever z, y is the pivot which 
supports the lever, and a weight suspended from x draws z 
upwards. When a vacuum is produced within the boiler by 
the condensation of the steam, the pressure of the external 
atmosphere forces the valve u open, and the air enters and 
fills the boiler. 

The self-acting feeding appaxalus is represented eXiWulc, 
^c . — tube I is attached to the top of the boiler, and 
descends within it to a point below the level at which the 
water should stand. The pressure of the steam within the 
boiler, acting upon the water, supports a column of water in 
this tube I : on the surface of this water at o rests a float, 
sustained by a chain y, which passes over two pulleys repre- 
sented in figure 1, and which, descending from the second, is 
attached to a rod r, which supports the damper. This chain, 
as it rises and falls, raises and lowers the damper, and opens 
or closes, more or less, the flue across which the damper 
passes. 

When the pressure of steam in the boiler is unduly aug- 
mented, the column of water it supports in Z rises ; with it 
rises the float o, and consequently the damper r falls, con- 
tracts the flue, diminishes the draft, mitigates the intensity 
of the furnace, and renders the evaporation less rapid in the 
boiler. When, on the other hand, the evaporation in the 
boiler does not proceed fast enough, the pressure of the 
steam in it is unduly diminished, and the column of water it 
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supports in the tube I is lowered : the float o falls, and the 
damper r rises ; tbe opening of the flue is enlarged, the 
draft increased, the furnace stimulated, and the evaporation 
augmented. 

In this manner the varying demands of the engine on the 
boiler are supplied by the varying power of the furnace, the 
wants of the engine producing the requisite effect on the 
boiler. 

The float m rests on the surface of the water within the 
boiler; a wire sustaining it passes steam-tight through a 
collar in the top of the boiler, and is attached to the 
extremity u of a lever which is balanced by a weight w at the 
opposite end; a rod is attached at u to this lever, which 
descends to the bottom of the small hole in the hot water 
cistern k, and is attached to a valve at the bottom of this 
cistern which opens upwards. When u rises, this valve is 
opened ; when it is pressed down, this valve is closed. The 
cistern k is supplied by a small pump called the hot water 
which draws water from a reservoir which receives the 
discharge of the condenser of the engine, as thrown out by 
means of the air pump. 

This water is thus pumped by the engine itself into 
the cistern k^ and a waste pipe is provided for the 
discharge of so much of it as is not consumed by the 
boiler. 

When the water in the boiler begins to be exhausted, the 
level falls, and with it the float m\ this draws down the 
extremity v of the lever, and raises by which the valve o is 
opened, and the water from the cistern k allowed to descend 
by the tube I ; and this continues until the level of the 
water in the boiler is raised to the proper point : the float m 
is raised with it, and the end v of the lever also raised, and 
the valve o closed. 

In fact, however, the effect produced is not that of opening 
and closing the feeding valve o ; the latter becomes adjusted 
in such a manner as to let a continuous stream from the 
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cistern h into i^e tube Z, by wbiclj^tbe level of tbe water 
in the boiler is maintained at its proper height. 

All these arrangements will be still more clearly under- 
stood by lAbans of the annexed drawing, which represents 
the waggon boiler, with all its appendages, in perspective. 



The grate and a part of the flues are rendered visible by the 
removal of a portion of the masonry in which the boiler is 
set. The interior of the boiler is also shown by cutting off 
one-half of the semi-cylfeidrical roof. 


Pig. 1 represents in section the cylinder, piston, and slide : 
s is the mouth of the steam pipe coming from the boiler ; 
e is the pipe leading to the condenser ; t is the rod which 
is attached to the slide, moving through a stuffing-box m n. 
This slide is represented in longitudinal section, separately, 
in fig. 3, and in transverse section m fig 4. In the position 
of the slide represented in fig. 1, the steam passing &om the 
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boiler enters at s, and passes to the 'bottom of the cylinder 
through the opening and acts below the piston causing it 
to ascend. The steam which was above the piston escapes 
through the opening at a, and descending through a longi- 
tudinal opening in the slide behind the mouth of the steatoi- 
pipe, finds its way to the pipe and through that to the 
condenser. 

When the piston has reached the top of the cylinder, ih6 
slide will have been moved to the position represented in 
fig. 2. The steam now entering at s passes through the 
opening a into the cylinder above the piston, while the 
steam which was below it escapes through the opening h 
and the pipe e to the condenser. 

The form of the valve from which it derives its name of 
D-valve, is represented in fig. 4. The longitudinal opening 
through which the steam descends, then appears in section 
of a semicircular form. The packing at the back of the slide 
is represented at h j this is pressed against the surface of 
the valve box. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE DOUBLE-ACTING STEAM 
ENGINE. 

In the figure facing the title of this volume is represented 
the ‘ ensemble ’ in section of a double-acting steam engine, 
on the principle of Watt, as constructed by Mr. rairbaim, 
of Manchester. 

s is the steam pipe leading from the boiler; c is the 
cylinder ; r t t' is the parallel motion ; is the end of 
the air pump rod attached to the parallel motion ; d is the 
upper steam valve ; d' is the lower steam valve ; h V are the 
upper and lower valve boxes ; i is the air pump, the piston 
being represented while descending, and the valves being 
open ; Id is the feed pump, the plunger of which is driven by 
a rod Ic' attached to the beam at t". o is the centre of the 
beam, r the point at which the connecting-rod is attached 
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to it ; a is the crank pin ; f is the crank ; I is the jointed 
arm, one end of which forms the eccentric, and the other end 
works the valves. The fly-wheel is represented as toothed, 
and is supposed to drive a pinion, p is a pillar wliich 
supports the governor j), which is connected by a series of 
levers with the throttle valve ; w w' is a part of 

• the machinery which transmits the action of the eccentric to 
the valves. 



THE END. 
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tieal Ohservatioiis, and Coi^ons Indices of Tests and lUMtotionB ; accompanied by a 
XMetianaxy of Simple and of Cojnponnd Sulntanoes, indicating the Tests by which 
they may be identified ; and a Dictionary of Regents, indicating their preparation 
for the lAboratory, the means of testing their purity, and their behaviour with 
Substances. 

By A. NOEMANBY, 

Author of **The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis,’* &c., &c., and Editor 
of H. Bose's “ Treatise of Chemical Analysis.” 

** Tablet such utbfliej like Maps sad Cbsrta, arc knowledce of chemical nanipulation. mar, hr 
more oloauent than the clearest proae atatement. means of the Atlaa and llictionariee toon make 
It it the most elaborate and perfect work of the himself a proficient analyst. Everyone vho studies 
kind that fre axe aeqnaintea mtlL."—Jlieekaiiiet^ the Atlas must be impressed with the magnitude of 
Mtuuine. . _ . , ... the author’s labour, and the vast extent to which 

“The work glrea evidence of the author being he has economised the time and trouble of those 
perfset master of the task he has undertaken, and who avail tbemaelvea of hia friendly aasiatance.”— 
wlU no doubt oeoupy a place in the Ubraiy of every The ChmUt, 

chemical student and analyat."— fiflKiny Joumel. "'Normandy’a Chemical Atlaa* tor eomprehen* 

"Several works on chemical analysis have for siveness and completeness far sinpasseB anything 
maw years held a high position In the estimation of the kind hitherto published. 1 feel convinced 
of toe sclentifle eheimst. The work before us will that the student may with the aid of the Dictlon- 
be found in our opinion far more useful to the arlea, with which the Atlas is accompanied, sue- 
Btudent of analyais, nay more, to the practitioner, oessfully and alone undertake the examination of 
The directions are more minute, and then umber of the most heterogeneous mixture, whether composed 
caaea introdooed infinitely more varied. There is of organic or inorganic substances, or of both 
Bcareely a possible case wntch the author has not oombmeA”— Hintry M. Noai, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
provided for. From a careful examination we are Chemittry at St, Gyps's Motpttal, 
able to aay that any person possessed of a slight 

JJy the same Avthor, crovm 8vo, price is. td., cloth, 

THE PAEMER’S MANUAL OP AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY; 

With Ingtrnctions respecting the Diseases of Cereals, and the Destruction of tbe 
Insects which are injurious to those plants. Illustrated by numerous woodcuts. 

"This work will be found of incalculable value "By far the best attempt to supply a treatise of 
to tbe Farmer. We have perused it with much a limited kind on the chemical analysis of tbe irn- 
interest, and have no hesitation in recommending terials with which the agriculturist ii concerned ; 
it to the notice of every farmer, who will find it an the inatruetlons are very aatlsfoctory. and are 
excellent guide in all quesHonx of Agricultural accompanied by illustrative figures of the neoestary 
Chtmiaxryt-^AprkHHural JHayatine. apparatus."— '46frdmt Jounal. 


8P00HEB OH SHEEP. 

Second Edition. 12mo., 5a. doth. 

THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
AND DISEASES OF THE SHEEP. 

In Three Pgrts. Illustrated with fine Engravings from Drawings by W. Haevet, Esq. 

Br W. C, SPOONEB, V.S., 

Member of the Council of the Boyal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; Honorary Asso- 
ciate of the Veterinary Medical Association ; Author of ” Treatise on the Infiuenjsa,’* 
and the ** Structure, Diseases, &c., of the Foot afid Leg of the Horse Editor of 
White’s ‘’Cattle Medicine,” and wmte’s “Compendium of the Veterinary Art.” 

"The name of Mr. Sjmoner, who la a distln- jto their UbraTiea; and, as a work of refterence, it 
fulahed member of his Profession, is a snfflclenT I ought to be in tbe possession of all Sheep Farm- 
guarantee for the accuracy and uaefnlnesB of its I en."-~<ierdfaer«’ Chronicte, 
contents. Farmenf clubs ought to add this work i 
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HOAD’S ZUSOIIUOITY. 

Fov.7ih Ediiicn, entinlp re-written, in One Volitme, iUuetrated iy 500 loondcuta, Svo, IJ. 4*, 

doth, 

A MANUAL OP ELECTRICITY. 

Including Galvanism, Magnetism, Bia.magnetism, Electro-DTnamios, Magno. 

Electricity, and tlie Electric Telegraph, 

By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.O.S., 

Lecturer on Chemistry at St, George's Hospital, 

Or in Two Parts : 

Part I., Electbicitt and Galvanism, 8vo, 16s, cloth. 

Fart n. Maonctism and the ELXcTnic TaLXciuru, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

**TUb imblicatloii (ally bean out ita title of trading and eoumerelal coiumaBity.**—Ed!im(jeaal 
'Manual.*^ Zt dUcuaiea in a aatiafactorjr manner Qanette. 

electricity, frictional and voltaic, thenne<electrl- "On the anbject of eleetrloitj, it i> a aenriee 
city, ana eleotro-phyaiology. To diffuM correct aecond only to diaoovery, when one competent (or 
vlewa of electrical acience. to moke known the the ^aak undertakea to aift and rroonstmct the old 
lawa by which thia myatenoua force la regulated, materiaia, and to bring together and incorporate 
which ia the intention of the author, la an impor* them with ali that la important in the new. Such 
tant taBk.*'->-.di(A«(unMi. a aemce Ur. Noad haa performed in hia* Manual 

"Dr. Noad'a Manual, in aome departmenta of of h1octriclty."'>-Cd«m6er«’ /oamai. 
which he haa had the counael and aaaratance of Mr. "Aa a work of reference, thie ' ManualMe partleu- 

Paraday. Sir William Snow Harria, Profeaaor Tyn- larly valuable, as the author haa carefully recorded 
dall, and others, giving an additional aancUon and not only bis oatAoririaa, but, when neceaaary, the 
intereat to hia work, ia more than ever worthy of words in which the writers have deuiled thtH ex, 
being received with favour by atudeuta and men of perlmenta and opinions."— Mcekante*' Maparine. 
science. Tbe arylc in wb'ch it is written ia very "Among the numerous writers on the attractive 
e xact end cleat."— titerary Gatette. and Oaaanatinr subject of electricity, the author of 

"Dr. Noad*8‘ Manual of Electricity’ haa for aeve- the present volume has occupied our beat atten> 
ral years ranked as one of the beat popular treatises tion. It U worthy of a place iu the llbraiy of 
on this subject, by an excellent method oferrange* every public institution, and we have no doubt it 
ment, and a clear and agreeable style, he introduces will m deservedly patronised by the aeienti&e com, 
the student to a sound elementary knowledge of munity.”— kfiniKp /ournal. 

eve^ department of electrical science."— if "The commendations alrea^ beatowed in the 

"This la a work of great merit, and ia creditable pages of the Lancet on former eoitiona of thia vrork 
to the scientific attainments and philosophical re- are more than ever merited by the present. The 
search of the auihor. Too much praise cannot be accounts given of electricity aud galvanism are not 
bestowed on the patient labour and unwearied only complete in a acientifle sense, but, which is a 
application which were necessary to produee a rarer thing, arc popular and interesting."— Lancet, 
work of such absorbing Intei-est to the whole 


TBED(H>IJ) OH THE 8TBEHGTH OF IEOH, &o. 

Fourth Edition, in Two Vola., Bvo, ll. 4«., &oar<?f (either VcAume may he had separately), 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH 
OP CAST IRON AND OTHER METALS; 

Intended for the assistance of Engineers, Iron-Masters, Millwrights, Architects, 
Founders, Smiths, and others engaged in the construction of machines, buildings, 
&c. ; containing Practical Rules, Tables, and examples founded on a series of new 
experiments ; with an extensive table of the properties of materials. 

By THOMAS TREDGOLD, Mem. Inst. C.E., 

Author of Elementary Principles of Carpentry,” “ History of the Steam Engine,” 
&e. Illustrated by several engravings and woodcuts. Fourth Edition, much 
improved and enlarged. By Eaton Hodokinson, F.B.S, 


EOBOKINSOH’S BESEAECHES OH IEOH. 

Yol. n. of the above consists of EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on Chft 
STRENGTH and OTHER PROPEJlTtES of CAbT IRON : with the development of 
new principles ; calculations deduced from them ; and inquiries applicable to rigid, 
aud tenacious bodies generally. By Eaton Hodokinson, F.R.S. Wltii Plates and 
Diagrams, 8yo, 12«. boards. 
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BOOKSS OH ntaar HzzmintsT. 

VUh SO etmfitB^j^reparei eopper^ptata. Om Tot,. Svo. U. k.. cMh. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON IRON 
METALLURGY. 

Up to the Manufacture of Puddle Bara, built upon the Atomic BTStem of Philoaophy ; 
the elements operated upon 'being estimated according to Dr. Wollaston’s Hydrogen 
Scale of Equivalents ; comprising suggestions relative to important Improvements in 
the Manufacture of both Iron and Steel, and the conduct of Extensive Iron Works ; 
irith Analytical Tables of Iron-making Materials. 


By SAMUEL B. ROGEBS, of Nant-y-Glo, 

Inventor of IroiuBottoma to Puddling-Purnaces, and of the present system of pre- 
paring Coke, in Double or Single Ovens, 


on Ifoa IfotBllitrgr 


OMjr th 
Is, bsy< 


'ond eomp^soa, the 


Tftost eontplete combiMtion of soioace and sound 
ibat has yet appai^ on iien."— JDaidd 

. yelome whieh ought to bo at hand in erery 
Iron Works in the kingdom, and in the possossion 
of emy lroamaster.">-ir9lmAaMpfsii CArvmds. 
*’Mr. Bogcrs eoas net coma before the public as 


an untried thaorist, for one of his iaresthms has 
been adopted Kenerally throaghout tlie Iran Mauu* 
factories of tne world, and with immense adrantage 
to lronjnaBten.**-'BrMts{ Time*. 

*' A remarkable book. Its author is. eTidentV, 
a man of practical experience, and of no mean 
scientife attainments, who has mads the question 
on which he writes the buidneis and study ol bis 
life.”»etqyonbAtr« AdttrtUtr. 


ranrs rules eob bbawhtg. 

In ito, laitA Id plates, in half cloth boards, 7s. Od, 

PEACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING, 

FOB THE OPERATIVE BUILDER AND YOUNG STUDENT IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By GEORGE PYNE, 

Author of “ A Rudimentary Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.” 

CORTaitTB. 

1 Practical Rules on Prawtng,— Outlines. | 4 Practical Buies on Light and Shade. 

9 Ditto,— the Qrecian and Roman Orders. I d Practical Rules on Colour. 

S Pcaeticai Rules on Drawing,— Perspective. | Ac. Ac. 


OOBSOir and OASBinTS BTUDSNT’B eUIDSI. 

J» Om VoL. 8vo, actnt cloth. « 

THE STUDENT’S GUIDE 

TO THE PRACTICE OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 
ARTIFICERS’ W’ORKS; 

Containing directions for taking Dimensions, abstracting the same, and bringing the 
Quantities into Bill ; with Tables of Constants, and copious memoranda for the 
Valuation of Labour and Materials in the respective trades of Bricklayer and Slater, 
Carpenter and Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Flumbm*, Painter and Glosicr, Paper-hanger. With 43 plates and woodcuts. The 
Measuring, Ac., 

Edited by EDWARD DOBSON, Architect and Surveyor. 

Second Edition, with the Additions on Designs 

ByE. LACY GARBETT, Architect; ' 

Together with Tables for Squaring and Cubing. 
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oamoMB, mua, jwq oo tth tb y aomoB. 

J» 4(0, «7 PlaUt, M. It. deO, 

DESIGNS AND EXAMPLES OP COTTAGES, 
VILLAS. AND COUNTRY HOUSES, 

Being tbe Studies of Eminent Architects and Builders, consisting of idans, elevations, 
and perspective vievrs ; with approximate estimates of the oost of each. 


EYBF8 TEXT BOOK FOB AB0EXTXCT8, ENQUrEEBS, STTBYEYOBS, ^ 

J/i One large thick VoL Svo, vfUh numerotu engravings, 11. S«. 

A GENERAL TEXT BOOK, 

For the constant Use and Reference of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Solicitors, 
Auctioneers, Land Agents, and Stewards, in all their several and varied profeMlonal 
occupations ; and for the assistance and guidance of country gentlemen and others 
engaged in the Transfer, Management, or Improvement of Landed Property, oon- 
tdining Theorems, Formulee, Rules, and Tables in Geometry, Mensuration, and 
Trigonometry ; Land Measuring, Surveying, and Levelling ; R^way and Hydraulic 
Engineering ; Timber Measuring ; the Valuation of Artificers* Work, Estates, Lease- 
holds, Lifeholds, Annuities, Tillages, Farming Stock, and Tenant Right , the Assess- 
ment of Parishes, Railways, Gas and Water Works ; the Law of Dilapidations and 
Nuisances, Appraisements and Auctions, Landlord and Tenant, Agreemonth, ond 
Leases, Together with Examples of Villas and Country Houses. 

By EPWABJ) BYDE, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor, 

Author of several Professional Works. 


To which are added several Chapters on Agriculture and Landed Property, 

By Professor Donaldson, 

Author of several Works on Agriculture, 


Chapter I. Arithmetic.— Chap. II. Plane and So- 
lid Geometry.— Chap. III. Menauratlon.— Chap.lV. 
Trigonometry.— Chap. V. Conic Sections.— Chap. 
VI. Land Measurinic.— Chap. VII. Land Surveying. 


—Chap. VIII. LevelliiiK.— Chap. IX. PlottiuR.— 
“ itation of Areas.— Chap. XI. Cnpy- 
I. XII. Railway Surveying.— Chap. 
Surveying.— Chap. XIV. Uydran- 
an with Drainage, Sewerage, and 
i£p:^^Chap. XV. Timber Measuring.— 


Water Suj 

Chap, xvr 


rtifioerV worlc— Chap. XVII. Valua- 


tion of Estates.— Chap. XVIII. Valuation ot Til- 
lage and Tenant Kjght.— Chap. XIX. Valuation of 
PBiisfaes.— Chap. X^ Builder's Prmes.— Chan. XXL 
Dilapidations and Nuisances.— Chap. XXll. The 
Law relating to Appraisers and Auctioneers.— Chan. 
XXlll. Landlord and Tenant.-Chap. XXIV. Ts^ 
blea-— Chap. XXV. Stamp Laws.— Examplea of Vil- 
fata and Country Houses. 

APPENDIX ON LANDED PROPBBTT. by 
Pnovseson Donauisoii, in Sight Chapters. 


WHEELER’S ATJCTIONEEBS’, fto., ASSISTAHT. 

24mo, cloth boards, 28. 6d. 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, AND 
HOUSE-AGENT’S POCKET ASSISTANT, 

For the valuation, purchase, and the renewing of Leases, Annuities, Revenkms, 
and of Property generally ; prices fer inventories, with a Guide to determlao tbe vahio 
of tbe interiors, fittings, famiture, &c. 

By JOHN WHEELEB, Yahiei:. 
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TXHnjaeom mxmmum. 

H l2mo, priee 5»., hound and Utteredt 

THS OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP 
COMPANION, 

JM THE BCIEimnC OEKTLEMAN’S PBACTICAL ASSISTANT; oompTlsltig a 
great TBrlet 7 of the most useful: Buies in Mechanical Science, direst^ of mathcma. 
tieal oomplcxltj’ ; with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Besults, for 
faoQUating Mechanical and Commercial TransactionB, 

By W. TEMPLETON, 

Author of “ The Engineer’s Common-Place Book,” & 0 a d:o. 

Sixth edition, with eleven plates and the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use of 
Operative Smiths, Millwrights, Engineers, &c., and practical directions for the 
Smelting of MotalUc Ores. To which also have been now added several useful and 
practical Buies in Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics, and an account of Dundas’s Steam 
Hammer. 

CONTEKT8. 

OeoBtetTjr— (Seemetrv tppUed to Mrcbanicfr— De- 1 Motion— Friction— Proportlet of Wnter nnd Air— 
clmai Arithmetic — Mensuration — Instrumental Bieara I!nt(lne Boilers— Dundat’t Steam Uammec 
Arithmetic— Commercial Tables- Strength of Ma< —Logarithms. 
terlaU-Mechanic Poa-ert — Coutlnuoas Circular | 


TEE BEST BmBSBE PEICE BOOS. 

Fourth Sdition, in 12mo, cloth boards^ letteredy 4«., 

WEALE’S BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR’S 
PRICE BOOK. 

Published Annually. Containing the latest prices for work in all branches of the 
Building Trade, with items numbered for easy reference ; and an Appendix of Tables, 
Notes, and Memoranda, arranged to afford detailed information commonly required 
in preparing Estimates, &c., for Builders and Contractors of Public Works. 


WIGHTWICE’B HINT8. 

WUh numerow Woodcuts. In Svo, extra cloth, top edges gilt, 8s., 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 


Comprising Advice to those who, while yet at school, are destined to the profession ; 
to such as, having passed their xmpilage, are about to travel ; and to those who, having 
completed their education, are about to practice : together with a Model Specification ; 
involving a great variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate 
their practical operations ; and to direct them in their conduct as the responsible 
agents of their employers, and ns the rightful Judges of a contractor’s duty. 


By GEOPvGB WIGHTWICK, Architect, 
Author of “The Palace of Architecture,” &c., &c. 

CONTESTS. 


PreUmtnnry hints tc yvung ar 
chitects oa the kuawlcdge of 
dmwing 

On serving his time 
On trsvelling 
His plate on the door 
Orders, plan -drawing 
On his tasta, study of interiors 
^terior arrangements 
Wannlog and Ventilating 
Housebuilding, stabling 
Cottages and villas 
Model Speoiftcatiou 


Oenenl Clauses 

rnundations 

Well 

Artificial Foundations 
BncKWork 

Rubble masonry with brick 
mingled 
Stcme-cuning 

„ Grecian or Italian only 
w Gothic only 
Miscellaneous 
Slatinf 
Tihng 


Plaster and cement work 

Carpenters* work 

Joiners' work 

Iron and metal work 

Plumbers* work 

Drainage 

Well-digging 

Artlflciai levels, concrete, foun- 
dations, piling and planking; 
paving, vaulting, bell-hanging, 
plumoiDg, and building f^e- 
rally. 
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ISEDeOID’S OABFraTBY.^ FOTmTH EBITIOlf. 

In Om large VqI. 4to., 2J. Hi"., in ettra cloth. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OP " 
CARPENTRY ; 

A Treatise on the pressure and equilibrium of timber framingr> the resistance of 
timber, and the construction of floors, arches, bridges, roofs, uniting iron and stone 
'With timber, ko., with practical rules and examples ; to which is added, an eraay on. 
the nature and properties of timber, including the method of seasoning, and the 
causes and prevention of decay, with descriptions of the kinds of wood used in 
building ; also numerous tables of the scantlings of timber for different purposes, 
the speoifle gravities of materials, &c. 

By THOMAS TREDOOLD, Civil Engineer. 

Illustrated by fifty-three Engravings, a portrait of the author, and several Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged. With an Appendix, containing 
specimens of various ancient and modem roofs. 

Edited by Psteu Barlow, F.R.S. 

CONTENTS OF PIA.TE3. 

1 Equillbrlam and preaBure of 37 Lonfdtndinnl nection of ditto 
bcania. 28 Trnaa of the roof of the Duenl 

3 Prcaaure of beama and centre ridini; house. Modena, double 

of Kravitjr 

8 Equilibrium and pressure of 29 Trunoatedmof of ditto 
beams and framing SO Truss of roof of ditto. 

4 Nailed flooring 81 Section of tbc roof over Ihe 

5 to 0 Roofs Exchange, Geneva, double 

10 Roofs that have been erected 82 Foot of trass of roof over the 

11 Koof of the rldlng.lmusc at new theatre at Ancona, 

18 Domes [Moscow ditto, Palaxzo Vcrchio, 

18 Partitions and centre Florence ; ditto, Cathedral, 

14 Centres for stone bridges ; Florence, double. 

centre used for the bridge nt 33 Roofs of the Cathedral at 
Neuilly: for the Wnterloo Leghorn, double 
Bridge, and Conon Bridge 34 Details of root of Christ's 

15 CeotrcB for stone bridges Hospital, ditto 

16 Bridges 35 Ditto 

17 Ditto, double plate 80 Longitudinal section of St, 

18 Construction of bridges Dunstan's Cburch, Fleet 

19 Bridges, double plate Street, double 

90 Bridges and joints S7 Roof and plan of ditto, ditto 

SI Joints 38 Details of ditto, ditto 

33 -Joints and straps 39 Truss at the Thames Plate 

S3 Roof and consrruetion of the Glass Works; truss at the 

Pantheon, Oxford Steel Princess’s Theatre, Oxford 

34 Ditto Street ; truss at a house in 

85 Section of Roof of Hall, Park- Berkeley Square 

burst Prison 40 Roof of iron and timber at 

96 Section of roof of New Saloon, Nottingham Water Works, 

Academy of Arts, Florence treble plate 


HAKDY BOOK BOB ACTBABIES, BANKEES, IN8T7BAKCE OFFICES, 
AKB GOHHEBCIAL MEK IN OENEEAL. 

In 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 

THEORY OP COMPOUND INTEREST AND 
ANNUITIES, 

With TABLES of LOQ.iBITIIMS for the more difficult computations of Interest, 
Discount, Annuities, &o., in all their applications and uses for Mercantile and State 
purposes, with a full and elaborate introduction. 

By FEDOR THOMAN, of the Soci4t6 Credit Mobilier, Parifl. 

**A very powerftil work, and the Author bas a "The author of this 'handy-book* deserres oar 
very remarkable command of his sublecL^Fre. tbanks for his successful attempt to extend the 
ftttor A. d 0 Morsfttn,. use of logarithms."— insuranes Gaatttt. 

"No banker, merchant, tradesman, or man of "We recommend it to the notlee of actaarlM 
baajness ought to be without Mr. Tboman’s truly aRd accountants."— if fAcaaiMt. 

* handy-book.’ "—Revieva, 


41 Cast-Iron rooT over the model- 

room of the Butterley Com- 
pany, treble 

42 Cast-iron roof over the smlth- 

ery of the ditto, ditto 

43 Iron and timber roof over 
the engine manufactory of 
the ditto, ditto 

44 Roof to kin^B College Cba* 
pci, Cambridge, ditto 

45 Ditto, transverse section 

46 Details, ditto 

47 Details, ditto 

48 Section of roof Great Northern 

Railway, London Terminus, 
Passenger Station 

49 Sections and details of ditto 

50 Great Northern Railway, Lon- 
don Terminus, Goods* Sta- 
tlon^transverse section 

51 Iron Roof made for the Clyde 

Trustees for the Quay at 
Glasgow, with details 

52 Details of Iron roof erected for 

Messrs. Joseph Whitworth & 
Co., Manchester 

53 Details, &c., of an iron roof, 
erected at the Galway Teriiii- 
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WEALS^B SN0nnSER*B POCKET BOOS. 

With 9 copper phUe», and mmeroiu tpoodcuta, in roan tuet, 6i. 

THE ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT’S, AND 
CONTRACTOR’S POCKET BOOK. 

Pvibliahed annually. With Dxabt of Etxkts and Data oonneoted with Engineering, 
Architecture, and the kindred Scknoee, professionally and otherwise revised. 


oonTEMTi von 1860. 


AHoyt. Almanack 
Ballutins. Barlow 
Barrel Dralna 

Beateiner on the Hanofactore of 
Inm and Steel 

Boilera and Ensiaeo (Proportlona 
of) 

Boilera, Furuacea, and Chiinseja 
Calendar 

Carnentnr and Joinery 
CaalTand Malt Ganging 
Gaatiuga* aundry for Sewers, Qaa* 
works, Ac. 

Oaat'iron Columns and Glrdera 
Chain for Bsdlwaya 
Chinmera, dimensions of 
Cirenmnrenee of Circles 
Circular Arcs (Tables of) 

Circle, Cylinder, Sphere, Ac. 

Coal Experiments • 

Values ^Coala 

Coking (inaporatire ^Powers of 


Economic 


Coking (erwratire 1 
Coat and Iksnlta of) 

Columna, Posts, sc. 

Copptt Hinea (Synopsis of) in 
Deron and Cornwall 
Cornwall rumping-Engiuca 
Current Coina 
Du Boat 
Earthwork 

East London Waterworks 
Eclipses 

Elastic Properties of Steam 
EUipaea, Cone^ Prustrums, &e. 
Ephemeridea of the Planets 
Fairbalm on the Mechanical Pro- 
pertiea of Metals ; on the tensile 
atrength of Wrought Iron at 
TarioUB teniperatures ; Tubular 
Girder Bribes; Notes on 
Toughened Cast-iron; on the 
Beaistance of Tubes to Collapse 
Flooring 

French and English Scales 
Friction ^ 

Fuel on the American Railways 
and on English Railways 

Gas Bngtseeta* Calendwr 


Ganges (List of) and Weights of 
Galvanized Tinned Iron Sheets 
Girders (Cast-hon) 

Hawksl^ 

Heat (Effeetaof] 

High Water atlamdon Bridge 

Howard 

Hydranlics 

Hydrodynamica 

Instltudon of Civil Engineers 
(List of Members of) 

Institute of British Architects 
(List of Members of) 

Iron Bax 
Iron 

Boofli 

Knot Tables 

Latitudes and Lengitudss [Ac. 

Log. of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, 

Marine Enginea 

Marine Screw Propulsion 

Maristler 

Masonry 

Mensuration (Epitome of) 
Morin’s Expertments on Fnction ; 

on Ropes 
Natural Sines, &e. 

Neville, on Retaining Walls 
Notes to accompany the Abbre- 
viated Table of N atural Sines 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Fleet 

Probln [and Boilera 

Proportions of . Marie ”■ 


rine Enginea 


— Jexagon-headaand Nails for 
Bolts 

Pumping Water by Steam Power 
Rails 

Bennie (G.) ; Messrs. Rennie 
Roofs 

Ropes, Experiments of 
Sewers 

Sleepers for Railways 
Smith’s Sewer. Sound 
Specific Gravity of Gases 
Square, Rectangle, Cube, fte* 
Square and Bound Bu-lron 


Strength of Colunms 
Btreng^ of Materials of Con* 
struction 

Strength of Rolled T-Iron 
Stone, Preservation of 
Stones 

Tables of the Weight of Iron 
Castings for llmbn Roofs 

of the Properties of Diller- 

ent Kinds of Timber 

of the Weights of Rails 

and Cliaira 

of the Weight, Pressure, 

Ac. of Materials, Cast-lronJlEO. 
— — — of WelghU of Copper, Tin- 
Plates, Copper-Pipes, Cocks for 
Coppers, Leaden Pipes 

for tire Diameter of a WheM 

of a Given Fitch 

- of the Weights of a Lineal 

Foot of Plat Bar. Iron, of a 
Superficial Foot af Various Mo- 
tals, Ac. 

of the Weight of a Lineal 

Foot of Cast-Iron Pipes 

of the Diameter of Solid or 

Cylinder of Cast-Iron, Ac. 
of the Diameter and Thick- 
ness of Metal of Hollow Co- 
lumns of Cast-Iron 
— — ■ of Cast-Iron Stanchions 

of Strength of Cast-Iron 

Bart 

of the Valuea of Earthwork 

of Weighu and Meaanrea 

of Natural Sinea 

Teeth of Wheels 

Telford’s Memorandum Book 

Thermometers 

Timber for Carpentry and Joinery 

Tredgold’s Bole 

Waterworks 

Weights of Cmper, Brass, Steel, 
Hoop-Iron, Ac. 

Weights and Measures 
Weights of B>ails 
Wickstcad 
Woods 


ME. WEALE’S SEEIES OF 

RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
AND CLASSICAL WORKS, 

At prices varying from Is, to 2g. 6d. 

Lists may he had an application to Messrs. Lockwood k Co, 

This excellent and extraordinarily cheap series of books, now comprising 
upwards of 150 different works, in almost every departoent of lienee. 
Art, and fiducation, is strongly recommended to the notice of Meehanios* 
Institations, Literary and Soientiffe Aisoc^tions, Free Libraries^ Gddege^ 
Schools and Students generally, and also to Merchants, Shippers, &e* 




CATALOGUE 


or 

RtJDIMENTAlT, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS 

FOB 

COLLEGES, HIGH AND OEDINARY SCHOOLS, 
AND SELE-INSTEXJCTION. 

ALSO ZOR 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, FEEE LIBRARIES, &o., 


ME. WEALE’S 

SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS 

FOR THE USB OF BEOINNEBS. 

LONDON; JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS, LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, KO. 

The seTcral Series are amply illustrated, in demy 12mo., each, neatly bound ia 
cloth ; and, for the convenience of purchasers, the subjects are published separately 
at the following prices : 

1. Chemistry, by Prof. Fownes, F.R.S., including Agricultural Chemistry, 

for the use of Farmers Is, 

2. NaturaIi Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson Is 

3. Geology, by Major-Gen. Portlook, F.R.S., &c. • . • Is. 

4. 5. Mdohialogy, with Mr. Dana’s additions, 2 Tols. in 1 • . , 2s. 


6. Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson Is. 

7. Elboteicity, by Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S. , . , Is. 6d, 


7. * On Galvanism ; Animal and Voltaic Electricity ; Treatise on 
tbeGeneralPrinciples of Galvanic Science, by Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. Is. 

8, 9, 10. Magnetism, Concise Exposition of, by the same, 3 vols. in 1. 3s. Otf, 

11, 11* Electric Telegraph, fUstory of the, by E. Highton, C.fi. . . 2s. 

12. Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson . . . . . . . Is* " 

13, 14, 15, 15.* Civil Engineering, by Henry Law, C.E., 3 vols. ; and 

Supplement by G. R. Burnell, C,E., in 1 vol. • • . *4s; 0^« 




U B0X)jaCMyf ARY SERIES, 

16. ABcmTBCTuiiu, Orders of, ty W. H. Leeds . ... , . , U. 

17. Att<jHiTBCTUEE, Styles of, by T. Bury, Architect . . . .Is. 6d, 

18, 19. Abchiteciijiie, Brmciples of Design in, byE. L. Garbett, 2 to1s. in 1 : 2 s. 
20, 21^ pEBSFScnvB, by G. Pyne, 2 toIb in 1 . . • . . « 2s. 

22. BinxDDra, Art of, by E. Dobson, O.E . • li« 

23, 24. Briok-Haxino, Tile-Maxino, &c.. Art of, by the same, 2 toIs. 

in 1 .... 2s. 

26f 26. Masonry and Stone-cutting, Art of, by the same, with illustra- 

tions of the preceding, 2 vols. in 1, by the same . . . . 2s. 

27, 28. Painting, Art of, or a Grammar of Colourino, by George Field, 

2 Tols. in 1 . . . 2s. 

29. Draining Districts and Lands, Art of, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. Is. 

80. Draining and Sewage of Towns and Buildings, Art of, by the 

same Is. 6^. 

81. ’W'ell-sinking and Boring, Art of, by G. R. Burnell, C.E. « . Is. 

32. Use of Instrubsents, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M.A. . . . Is. 

83. Constructing Cranes, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. . , Is. 

34. Steam Engine, Treatise on the, by Dr. Lardner • . . . . Is. 

35. Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, Art of, by Lieut. - 

Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B., R.E Is. 

36. 37, 3S, 39. Dictionary op Terms used by Architects,* Builders, Civil 

and Mechanical Engineei-s, Surveyors, Artists, Ship-builders, &c , 

4 vols. in 1 4s. 

40. Glass Staining, Art of, by Dr. M. A. Gessert Is. 

41. Painting on Glass, Essay on, by E. 0. Fromberg . . . , Is. 

42. Cottage Building, Treatise on . Is. 

43. Tubular and Girder Bridges, and others, Treatise on, more particu- 

larly describing the Britannia and Conway Bridges . . . . Is. 

44. Foundations, &c., Treatise on, by E. Dobson, C.E Is, 

45. Limes, Cements, Mortars, Concrete, Mastics, &:c., by G. R. 

Burnell, C.E Ij}. 

46. Constructing AND Repairing Common Roads, by H. Law, C.E. . Is. 

47. 48, 49. Construction and Illumination of Lighthouses, by Alan 

Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols. in 1 3s. 

50. Law op Contracts for Works and Services, by David Gibbous . Is. 

51, 62, 53. Naval Architecture, Principles of the Science, by J. Peake, 

N.A., 3 vols. in 1 3s. 

63*. Laying off Ships, being an introduction to the Mould Loft of Ship 

Building, by James Peake, N.A. in ihe press . * . , Is. 6d. 

63**. Atlas of large Plates to ditto ditto Is. 6^7, 

54. Masting, Mast-making, and Rigging op Ships, by R. Kipping, 

N.A 1«. 6<7. 

64*. Iron Ship Building, by John Qrantham, N.A. and C.E. , 2s. 6d. 
66, 66. Navigation, Treatise on ; The Sailor’s Sea-book. — H ow to 
keep the hog and work it off— latitude and Longitude— Great Circle 
Sailing— Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and an explanation 
of JCerma used, with coloured illustrattons of Flags . . ,25. 

57, 68. Warming and Ventilation, by Charles Tomlinson, 2 vols. in 1 . 25. 
59. Steam Boilers, by R. Armstrong, C.E. 1^. 




EtJDIMENTAEY SERIES. 17 

*6^ 61. Land AND ENCmnsEBiNO SuB.TBYiNG,byT.Baker,C.E.,2 voE.in 1: 2s. 
62. Eailvat Details, by Sir M. Stephens^, Vol. I, ... If. 
62*. EiiiL'WAY WoBXiNO IN GREAT BRITAIN, Statistical Details, Table of 
Capital and Dindends, Eevenne Accounts, Signals, &c., &c., by E. 

D. Ghattaway. Vol, II. Ij* , 

68, 64, 65. Agricultural Buildings, tlie Construction of, on Motive 

Powers, and the Machinery of tho Steading ; and on Agricultural 
Pield Ennnes, Machines, and Implements, by G. H. Andrews, 
3vol8.inI 3s. 

66. Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, by Prof. Donaldson, A.E. . . , 3s. 

67, 68. Clock and Watch-making, and on Church Clocks, by E. B. 

Denison, M.A., 2 vols. in 1 . 2f. 

69, 70. Music, Practical Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 vols. in 1 . , 2s. 

71. Piano-Forte, Instruction for Playing the, by the same . . .Is, 

72. 73, 74, 76, 75*. Eecent Fossil Shells (A Manual of the Mollusca), 

by Samuel P.Woodward, and illustrations, 4 vols. in 1, Supplement 6s. 6r/. 

76, 77. Descriptive Geometry, by J. F. Heather, M.A., 2 vols. in 1 . 2 a. 

77* Economy op FineL, hy T. S. Paideaux Is. 

78, 79. Steam as applied to General Purposes and , Locomotive 

Engines, by J. Sewell, C.E. , 2 vols. in 1 2s. 

78*. Locomotive ENGiNE„'by G. D. Dempsey, C.E Is. 6d. 

79*. Atlas of Plates to the above . . . ... is. 6d. 

79**. On Photography, the Comp^osition and Properties of the Chemical 

Substances used, by Dr. H. Halleur Is. 

80, 81. Marine Engines, and on the Screw, &c., by B. Murray, C.E. 

2 vols. in 1 2s. 6rf. 

80*, 81*. Embanking Lands from the Sea, by John Wiggins, F.G.S., 

2 vols. in 1 2s. 

82. 82*. Power op Water, as applied to drive Flour Mills, by 

Joseph Glynn, F.K.S., C.E 2s. 

83. Book-keeping, by James Haddon, M.A Is. 

82**, 83*, 83* Coal Gas, on the Manufacture and Distribution of, by 

Samuel Hughes, C.E 3s. 

82***. Water Works por the Supply op Cities and Towns. Works 
which have been executed for procuring SiippUes by means of 
Drainage Areas and by Pumping from W oils, by Samuel Hughes, C.E. 3s. 
83**. Construction of Door Looks, with illustrations . « Is. 6d. 

83 (bis). Forms op Ships and Boats, by W. Bland, ofHartlip . . • Is. 

84. Arithmetic, and numerous Examples, by Prof. J. B. Young , Is. 

84*. Key to the above, by the same Is. 

86. EauATiONAL Arithmetic, Questions of Interest,, Annuities, &c., by 

W. Hipsley ls» 

86*. Supplementary Volume, Tables for the Calculation of Simple 
Interest, with L^arithms for Compound Interest and Annuities, 

&c., &c., by W. Hipsley Is. 

86, 87. Algebra, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 vols. in 1 . . ' . .2s, 

86*, 87*. Elements op Algebra, Key to the, by Prof. Young . . Is. 6«f. 

88, 89. Descriptive Geometry, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 . • 2s. 

90. Geometry, Analytical, by James Hann Is. 

91, 92^ Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, by the same, 2 vols. in 1 2s, 



IS 


BimnoD^sitT sxsm 


HvNSxnimoN) by lli^er, O.E. . • . . . . . » U. 

94| 95. LogaiuthmS) Tables for facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, THgo> 
^metrictU, and Logantbinic GaloulatLons, by H. Law, O.E., 2 TOli. ^ 


98. PoPXTLAB ASTnoNOinr, by the Eev. Bobert MaiD, M.B.A.S. . . . la. 

97. Statiob Aio) Bykamics, by T. Baker, C.£ .Is. 

98, 98*. Mbchanism and PBAcmcAL Construction op Machines, On 

Tools and Machines, by James Nasmyth, C.E 2a. 6^. 

99, 100. Nautioai. Astronomy and Natioation, by Prof. Toung. 2 vols. 

ini . , . . 2». 

100*. Navigation Tables, compiled for practical use with the above la. Off. 

101. Bipperential Calculus, by Mr. Woolhouse, F.B.A.S. . . .la. 

101*. Weights and Measures op all Nations ; Weights, Coins, and 

the various Divisions of Time, with the principles which determine 
Bates of Exchange, by Mr. Woolhouse, FB.A.S. . • .la. 6^. 

102. Integral Calculus, by H. Cox, M.A » la« 

103. Integral Calculus, Examples-of, by James Hann . • , • la, 

104. Bipperential Calculus, Examples of, by J. Haddon, M.A. . • la. 

105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, Mnemonical Lessons, by 

the Bev. T. Fenyngton Kirkman, M.A. . . . . . la. 8d. 

106. Ships* Anchors por all Services, by George Cotsell, upwards of 

100 illustrations . . . . ' la. 6d. 

107. Metropolitan Buildings Act, in present operation, with Notes 2a. 6d. 

108. Metropolitan Local Management Acts . • ' . • . la. 6d. 

109. Limited Liability and Partnership Acts . . . .la. 6d. 

110. Six Becent Legislative Enactments, for Contractors, Merchants, 

and Tradesmen la. 

111. Nuisances Bemoval and Disease Prevention Act , . . . la. 


112. Domestic Medicine, by M. Raspail It. 6d. 

113. Use op Field Artillery on Service, by Capt. H. Maxwell, B. A. la. Qd. 

114. On MACinNERY : The Machine in its Elements, Practice, and Purpose, 

by Chas. D. Abel, C.E., wood-outs la. 6c?. 

115. Atlas op Plates op several kinds op Machines, 14 plates large 

6 <?. 

116. Budimentary Treatise on Acoustics : The Distribution of Sound, 

by G. B. Burnell, C.E la. 6c?. 

117. ^On Canal Engineering and Artificial Navigation, by G. B. 

Burnell, C.B. . la, 6c?. 

118, 119. On the Civil Enginebrino op North America, by D. Steven- 
son, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 . . 3a. 

120. On Hydraulic Engineering, by G. B. Burnell, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 . 3a. 

121. On Biver Engineering and the Construction op Docks and 

Harbours, by G. B. Burnell, C.E. Yol. Ill 2a. 

122. On Fluids, by G. B. Burnell, C.E la. 

123. On Carpentry and Joinery, foundedoon Dr. Bobison’s Work, with 

wo^-euts . . * . . . . ♦ . . • Jla. 6c?. 

123*. Ayxab yo 4a. 6c?. 
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124. 0»r Eoops pob Pthblic anb Pbivatb Buildings, founded on Br. 

Eobiflon’s Work . . . . * . . . * Ia, 6<?. 

124*. Ebcobntlt coMSTRUOTiD Ieok Eoops, Atlas of plates , , 4j. 6<f. 

125. On the Combustion op Coal and the Prevention op Smoke, 

Chemically and Practically Considered, by Chas. Wye Williams,' 
M.I.G.E / The 2 vols. \ « 

126. Illustrations to ditto t ia 1. j 

127. Eudimbntary and Practioal Instrucstions in the Art op Archi- 

tectural Modelling, with illustrations for the Practical Appli- 
cation of the Art, by J. A. Eichardson, Arch. . . .Is. 6(^. 

128. The Ten Books op M. Vitruvius on Civil, Military, and Naval 

Architecture,* translated by Joseph Owilt, Arch., 2 vols. in 1, in 
the press 2s. 6(f. 

129. Atlas op Illustrative Plates to ditto, in 4to, with the Vignettes, 

designed by Joseph Gandy, in the press . . . . 4«. 

130. Introduction to the Study and the Beauty of Grecian Archi- 

tecture, by the Eight Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, &c., Ac., &c., 
igt the press ^ la. 


ME. WEALB^S 

NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


1, 2, 3, 4. Constitutional History op England, by W. D Hamilton . 4s. 
5, 6. Outlines of the History op Greece, by the same, 2 vols. . 2s. M . 
7, 8. Outline of the History op Bomb, by the same, 2 vols. . 2s. 6<7. 

9, 10. Chronology of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Litera- 
ture, Art, and Civilisation, from the earliest period to the 
present, 2 vols . . . . 2s. 6<f. 

11. Grammar of the English Language, by Hyde Clarke, B.O.L. , Is, 
11*. Hand Book op Comparative Philology, by the same . , . Is. 

12, 13. Dictionary of the English Language. A new Dictionary of 

the English Tongue, as spoken and written, above 100,000 words, 
or 60,000 more tiian in any existing work, by the same, 3 vols. 
in 1 . . . . . .... . . 3 s . M . 

14. Grammar op the Greek Language, by H. C. Hamilton . , . Is, 

15, 16, Dictionary of the Greek and English Languages, by H. R. 

Hamilton, 2 vols. in 1 * .2s, 

17, 18. English and Greek Languages, by the 

same, 2 vols. in 1 2s« 

19. Grammar of the Latin Language, by the Ber. T. Goodwin, A.B. . Is. 

20, 21. Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages, by the 

same. Vol. 1 2s. 


22, 23. English and Latin Languages, by the 

same. Vol. 11 Is. 

24. Grammar of the French Language . Is* 


^ This work, translated by a scholar and on architect, was originally published at 
SOs. It bears tixe highest reputation, and being now for the first time iwued in this 
8«i4es, the student and the scholar win receive it as a been firom the gifted trauslator. 



EDUCATIOirAL SBEIBS. 


25* 0IOTIOKAItY OP THB FbXBCK AND ENGLISH LaNOUAOBS, bv A* ElweS. 

voii. , * : . . 1 ,. 

2$. "V English and Febnch lANorAGES, by the same. 

Vol.H. . U,ed. 

27. Ohaxicah 07 THE ITAI.IAN LANGUAGE, by thc ssme . . . .Is. 

1^, 29. DlOnONAEY OF THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, AND FeBNOH LANGUAGES, 

by the same. VoL I.. 2s. 

30, 81. "■ — — English, Italian, and Feench Languages, 

by the same. Yol. II. ......... 2s. 

32, 33. ' Feench, Italian, and English Languages, 

by the same. Yol. m , 28 . 

34. Geamhae of the Spanish Language, by the same . . . .Is. 

35, 36, 37. 38. Dichionaey of the Spanish and English Languages, 

by the same, 4 toIb. in I 4s. 

39. Geahkae op the Geeman Language Is. 

40. Classical Geeiian Beadee, from the best authors . . • • Is. 

41, 42, 43. DionoNAEiEs of the English, Geeman, and Feench Lan- 
guages, by N. E. Hamilton, 3 vols., separately Is, each . • 3s, 

44, 45. Bictionaey of the Hebrew and English Languages, contain- 
ing the Biblical and Babbinical words, 2 vols. (together with the 
Gramma^ which may be had separately for Is.) by Dr. Bresslau, 
Hebrew rrofessor . • « • 7s. 


46. ■ English and Hebrew Languages. Yol, III. 

to complete 3s. 

47. French and English Phrase Book .Is. 


THE SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

An on tale in two hinds of binding ; ^ one for use in Colleges and Schools 
cmd the other for the Library. 


Hamilton's Outlines of the History of England, 4 vols. in 1. strongly 

bound in cloth 5s. 

- -" 'T w r ; ~ Ditto, in half-morocoo, gilt, marbled edges . . .6s. 5fL 

2 vols. in 1, bound in cloth • • • , 3s. M, 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4s, 

History of Home, 2 vols. in 1, bound in clpth • . • . .3s. Qd, 

Ditto, in half-morocoo, gilt, marbled edges . • . . . .4 s. 

Chronology of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Literature, Art, 

&o., 2 vols. in 1, bound in cloth . . . . . ,Zs.^d. 

^Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, and marbled edges , . , .4s. 

Clarke's Dictionary of the English Language, bound in cloth , 4s. 6rf. 

in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges ...... 5s. 

— bound with Dr. Clarke’s English ’Grammar, in cloth . 6s. 5d, 
D itto, in half-morocoo, gilt, marbled edges . * • . 6s. 


^itto, i 
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Haiiilto27’s Gbsek and English and English and Greek Dictionary, 

4 vola. in 1, bound in cloth , . * . . . . , 

————Ditto, in half-morocco, gUt, marbled edges . , ,5$. 

- - - Ditto, with the Greek Grammar, bound in cloth * 

^Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocoo, gilt, marbled edges . 6«. 

Goodwin^s Latin and English and English and Latin Dictionary, 2 
Tols. in 1, bound in cloth ....... 4). 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges 

Ditto, with the Latin Grammar, bound in cloth . , 5s, 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges , . 

Elwes's French and English and English and French Dictionary, 

2 vols. in 1, in cloth . . ..... 35, 6if. 

■' ■ — Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . . , 45, 

Ditto, with the French Grammar, bound in cloth , , 45. 6d, 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . 65. 

French and English Phrase Book, or Vocabulary of all Conversational 
Words, bound, to carry in the pocket , , , . . 1«. 

Elwes’s Italian, English, and French.— English, Italian, and 
French,— French, Italian, and English Dictionary, 3 vols. 
in 1, bound in cloth 7s. 6d. 

Blwes’s Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . , » Ss. 6d» 

Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in cloth , , , , 8s, 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marblod edges , . 9s, 

Spanish and English and English and Spanish Dictionary, 

4 vols. in 1, bound in cloth • . . , , , , , 05. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . , , 5s, 

Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in cloth . , , . . 65, 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half morocco, gilt, marbled edges , 6s, 6d, 

Hamilton’s English, German, and French,— German, French, and 
English,— French, German, and English DioTioNAJiy, 3 vols, 
in 1, bound in cloth 45. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . 45, 6d. 

Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in cloth 5s. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . Ss, Gd. 

Bresslau’s Hebrew and English Dictionary, with the Grammar, 3 

vols. bound in cloth , 12.y. 

■■■ — Ditto, 3 vols., in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . 14.5, 


Now in the course of PuhlicatioUf 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 

Price Is. per Volume, (except in some instances, aud those are Is. 6(^. or 
25. each), very neatly printed on good paper. 

A Series of Volumes oontaiuing the principal Greek and Authors, 
accompanied by Explanatoiy NOtes in English, principally selected from 
the best and most recent German Commentators, and comprising all those 


s ? ^ ^ 
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OASSICAL SBEIBS. 


Works tkst aes essential for Sdbolar and the Pupil, and applieable for 
the Unirersitieg of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Dublin, — the Colleges at Belfast, Cork, Galway, Winchester, and Eton, 
and the great Sehools at Harrow, Hugby, Ac. — also for Private Tuition and 
Ihfitruetion, and for the Library. 

Those ihat are not priced are in the Press. 

LATIN SERIES. 

1 A mew Latik Dsxbctus, Extracts 9 Tsbxivox. Andria and Heauton- 

trom Olassioid Autbcaa, with timorumenos . . . Li. 6d. 

VooabulariM and Explanatory 10 Tbrbkob. Phormio, Adelphi and 

Notes ‘Is, Heoyra la 6d. 

2 0j»iab'8 Commbntabies on the 11 Cicbro. Orations agadnst Catiline, 

Qaixio Wae ; with Qrammatical for Bulla, for Arcldas, and for the 

and Explanatory Notes in Eng- Manilian Law. 

lish, and a Geographical Index 2s. 12 Ctobbo. First and Sooond Fhi- 

8 Gobhblitts Nkpos; with English lipplcs; Orations for Hilo, for 

Notes, &o. . ' . . . . Is. Marcellas, Ac. 

4 ViBOiL, The Georgies, Bucolics, 18 Cicero. De Officiis. 

and doubtilil Works : with Eng- 11 Cicero. De Amicitia, de Senec- 

lifdi Notes Is. tute, and Brains . Is. td, 

5 Viroil’s .^Nicn>(onthesame plan 15 Juvekal and Pbrsios. (The in- 

as the preceding ) . . . . 2s. delicate passages expunged). 

6 Horace. Odes and Epodes ; with 16 Livy. Books i to v. in 2 parts . 8a 

English Notes, and Analysis and 17 Livy. Books xxi. and xxii .Is. 

ex^anation of the metres . .la 18 Tacitus. Agricola ; Germania ; 

7 Horace. Satires and Epistles, and Annals, Book i. 

with English Notes, Ac. . Ia6d. 10 Selections from TiBunLUS, Ovin, 

8 SAtLusT. Conspiracy of Catiline, Propertius, and Lucretius. ■ 

Jugurthine War . . . Is. 6d. 20 Selections fl'om Suetonius and the 

later Latin Writers. . . Is. 6(L 


GREEK SERIES. 

ON A SIMILAR PLAN TO THIS LATIN SERIES. 

1 Introductobt Greek Reader. 28 Eurtpidss; Hecuba. 

On the same plan as the Latin 24 Euripidbb ; Medea. 

Reader Is. 25 Euripides; Hippolytus. 

5 Xenophon. Anabasis, i. il iii. . Is. t'6 Euripides ; Alcestia 

3 Xenophon. Anabasis, iv. v. vi. 27 Euripides; Orestea 

vii Is. 28 EuRiPiDBa Extracts from the 

4 Lucian. Select Dialogues . . Is. remaining plays. 

6 Homer. Iliad, i. to vi , Is. Cti. 29 Bophooijsb. Extracts from the 

6 Homer. Iliad, vii to xii. . Is 6d. remaining plays. 

7 Homer. Iliad, xiii. to xviiL Is. ed. 30 iEscHYDua Promotbeus Vinctus. 

8 Homer. Iliad, xix. to xxiv. Is. M, 81 ^Eschylus. Persse. 

9 Homer. Odyssey, i. to vi. Is. 6d 82 jB^HVDua Soptem contra Theboa 

10 Homer. Odyssey, vii to xii. Is. Gd. 33 AS ohylus. Choephoras. 

11 Homer. Odyssey, xiii. to xviii. 84 ASschylus. Eumenides. 

12 Homer. Odyssey, xix. to xxiv. ; 85 iEsoHTLua Agamemnon. 

and Hymns 36 .^schylub. Supplices. 

13 Plato. Apology, Crito, and Phsodo. 37 Plutarch. Select lives. 

14 Hrrodotus, i ii. 88 AnisTOpHANEa Clouds. 

14 HERODOTUa iii. tolv. 39 ARISTOPHANEa Frogs. 

10 HBBODOTua V. vi and part of viL 40 Aristophanes. Selections from the 

17 HxRODOTua Remainimr of vii. remaining Comedies. 

viil, and ix. 41 Thucydides, i la 

18 Sophocles ; OEdipus Bex. . .Is. *2 TmccrwDBs, it 

19 Sophocles ; (Edipus Colonseus. 43 THEOCBixua Select Idyia 

20 Sophocles; Antigona 44 Pindar. 

21 SOPHOOLBS; Ajax. 45 ISOORATXa 

22 SopROOUBB ; Philootetea 46 Hesiod. 
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WOBKS IH GENERA! LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY LOCO'OOD A CO. 


USEFUL ARITHMETICAL WORKS, BY DANIEL O’GORMAN. 

INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS; 

The most Oonolae Metbods ever published. Designed for the use of all Classes— 
Bonkers, ^wers, Bn^oers, Land Borveyors, Maniifacturers, Merchants, 'Wine and 
Bpiiit Merohants, Timber Merchants, Prefessors, Teachers, &c. With an Appendix <m 
Peeimal Computation, Coins, and Currency. By Daniel O'Gorman. 22ud Edition, re- 
Tlsed by a Idoentiate of the College of Preceptors. SOth Thousand, crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. cloth, 

AUr ORIGINAL AND COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF SELF- 

INSTRUCTING BOOK-KEEPING BT SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
New Edition, 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW TABLE-BOOK, compiled 

from the “Intuitive Calculations;” embracing all the Tables in Money, We^hts, 
and Measure^ necessary for the Arithmetician; with New Tables of Decimal 
Coins. New Edition, 12mo, Bd. stitched. 


WORKS BY THE REV: WM. HARRISON, RECTOR OF BIRCH. 

THE TONGUE OF TIME; 

Or, the Language of a Church Clock. By William Harrison, A.M. of Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford; Domestic Chaplain to H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge ; Rector of Birch, 
Essex. 0th Edition, with beautiful Frontispiece, fcap., reduced to 8 a, cloth, gilt edges. 

*'Thit U a spiritnal little treatite, intended to | hours of the day to the edification of the •ouL”-— 
improve practically and devotionally the twelve | Churchman’a MonthJn Jlevieto. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP; 

an exposition of the twentt-third psalm. 

Snd Edition, enlarged, fcap., reduced to 2«. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; 

OR, A FEW NOTES FROM A CHRISTIAN HARP, 

2iid Edition, corrected, fcap., 2s. 6(2. cloth, gilt edges. 

SERMONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS, 

PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL. 

2nd Edition, corrected, fcap., 4«. cloth. 


MANUAL FOR THE BEREAVED. 

2nd Edition, fcap., reduced to is. M. cloth, 

HOURS OF SADNESS; 

Or, Instruction and Comfort for the Mounier : consisting of a Selection of Devotional 
Meditations, Instructive and Consolatory Reflections, Letters, Prayers, Poetry, &c., 
from various Authors, suitable for the bereaved Chriatinu. 


Cheap and Entertaining Books for Children. 

THE STORT OF THE THREE BEARS. 17tli Editioa, with 

Illustrations, oblong, now reduced to 6c2. sewed. 

THE GREAT BEAR’S STORY ; or, the Vizier and the Woodman. 

With Illustrations, oblong, now reduced to 6d. sowed. 

AN HOUR AT BEARWOOD; or, The Wolf end the Seren Kidi. 

With lUustrationa^ oblong, now reduced to 6d. sewed. 

THE THREE BEARS AND THEIR STORIES ; being the above 

StoiiM in 1 Tol.. with numerous Uluotmtlou., reduced to 2.. oblong, doth Idierod. 

THE UGLY DUCK. B5r Hans Andersen. Versified ; and dedi- 
cated to tihe Beadera of “ The Tliree Bears.” Pour Illustrations by Wxioasx. 
Oblong^ now reduced to 6e2. sewed. 





WOE^S IN (GENERAL LITERATUBE PUBLISHED BY LOCKWOOD A CO. 


CLEOANT CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND BIRTHDAY QIFTS. 
Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo. doth, gilt edges, 563 pp., price 9$., 

TROTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS: 

A l^icttonttry of needy Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, 'Quotations of Ma3:ims> 
HetafflaionsL Oounade, ^utions. Proverbs, Aphorisms, Ac. In Prose and Verse. 
Compiled from Shakespeare and other Great Writers. 

"AnuiM/mtnentwonhrof thehlghtBt order of "We accept the treasare irlth profband grati* 
litar^ l(eiiiuB.''->-JtfenHnv Advniuer, tnde— it should find ita way to every home.**~ 

** The ^otationa are pmect grnu; their aelee- Era. 
thm etiaeea sound Judgment and an e;Koelleat "We know of no better book of the kind."— 
tests."— D^pafck. Examiner. 


Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 536 pp., price 6a, 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; 

Or, the Practieal Ohiiistian’s Daily Companion ; being a Collection .if upwards of Two 
Thousand Reflective and Spiritual Passages, Remarkable for their 'Sublimity, Beauty, 
and Practicability ; selected fi-om the Sacmd Writings, and arranged in Bighty-two Sec- 
tions, each oonmrising a dlfi'ereut iTheme for Meditation. By the Eklitors of ** Truths 
lUostrated by Great Authom.” 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful 
Vignette Titie, price 6a, 

THE 

PHILOSOPHY OP WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multi< 
form Phases of the Human Mind. With Index and References. Collated, Elucidated, 
and Alphabetically arranged, by the Editors of *' Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.*’ 


Second Edition, ibap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6S8 pages, with beautiful tinted liUiogrraph 
Frontispieoe and Title, after the design of Moritz Retsob, price 6a, 

SONGS OP THE SOUL, 

Duxing its Pilgrimage Heavenward : being a New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of 
the Power of the Christian Faith. Selected from the Works of the most eminent 
British, Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern. Ori^naland Translated. 
By the Editors of “Truths Illustrated by Great Authors,*’ “The Beauty of Holi- 
ucsi^’’ Aa Ac. 


THE SUNBEAM STORIES. 

Now ready, the Thirty-second Edition, price 1a, 

A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 

Aho hy the same AtUJiOTf 

'‘COMHH} HOME." St doth gilt THE HOUSEIOH IHE BOCK. U 
puKuAttl). ** ONLY ; " ft Tale tor Toung ftnd Old. It 

THE DREAM CHINTZ. llln.tnitod by THE CLOUD WITH THE SILTEBUNINO. 

S..ei.,wlthftl«ft«- CHRISTMAS." P* 

*in ' THE STAR IN THE DESERT. 

«LD JOLLIEIE, not a OobUn Stay. It gujgai.g ^qLD i <«. CROSS PURPOSES. 
^ SEQUEL TO “OLD JOLLIFFE." It Seoond Edition. St «* doth. 

"f«Mllbia.ash^e vtory, and lu the masaaemcnt «f diakypie^ the Authitt ta excelled bjfewwriters 


Brsdhunr & EvasA Printers. Whkefliars. 




